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Sir Clifton I intringlam, 
Fellow of the College of Phyficians in 


London, and, of the Royal Society, and 
Phyſician in Ordinary to his Majeſty, 


the King of Great Britain, &c, &c. &. 
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HE fcill and judgment, by 

which you adorn both your 
profeſſion, and the honourable office 
you hold from his Majeſty, with _ 


the humanity, diſintereſted behaviour, 


and thoſe other qualifications, which 


made you ſo valuable to the Nation, 
both at home and abroad, have in- 


duced me to beſpeak your patronage 


for this work, after its being laid 
aſide for many years, in which ſtate 


it might, perhaps, have ſtill conti- 


nued, had not your eye at length 


A 2 given. 


DEDICATION. 
given it new light, and myſelf a jul- 
tifiable courage to offer it to the 
public peruſal, I have, therefore, 
taken the liberty to prefix your name 
to.it, that being, through your ap- 
probation, preſented to the learned 
world, it may engage the candid part 
of it after your example, to receive 

favourably what it finds uſeful in it, 
and paſs over humanely the {lips and 

errors which have eſcaped him, who, 

with great pleaſure, embraces this 
{os „ e to acknowledge himſelf 


to be, 
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0 Aiforder i is more common, or at- 
_ tended with greater danger than an 
Rae yet in the beſt phyſical Au- 
thors, we find its cauſes. and effects, not 
only confuſed, but even involved 1 in mani- 
feſt contradictions. 


As an inflammation is the ! 
ſource of moſt diſorders, it 1s eaſy to per- 
ceive, how difficult it is, to give a com- 
pleat treatiſe of it; and that it is impoſſible 
in the narrow limits appointed for this 
eſſay to deſcribe the various forms it aſ- 
ſumes in the different parts of the human 
body ; ; I ſhall, therefore, only enquire in- 
to its general cauſes; and for the better 
accompliſhment of my defign, and to ena- 
ble the Reader to judge, whether the doc- 
trine of inflammations receives any amend- 
ment from what is advanced in this treatiſe, 
I ſhall compare it with the opinions of 
ſome eminent Phyſicians, whoſe theory and 
practice are at preſent univerſally defended 


in the Schools, both of 1 and Surgery. 


"FE is much more difficult to diſcover the 
cauſes of diſorders, than to preſcribe for 
their cure; and it is by his {kill and ſaga- 


city in making ſuch diſcoveries, that a 
Phyſi- 


Phyfician ſhews how much he is above the 
level of Mountebanks and Pretenders: 


As it is impoſſible to have experienced 
Phyſicians always at hand, where inflam- 
mations may happen, my deſign in this 
work, is, to the beſt of my abilities, to 
clear up what regards the efficient cauſes of | 

this diſorder, for the benefit of the younger 
and leſs experienced Practitioners. 


1 From the Authors publiſhed hitherto, 
* I can quote no authority to ſupport what I 
1 advance concerning inflammations: there- 
fore, to prove it, I am obliged to draw 
0 arguments from the very eſſence or na- 
1 ture of the diſorder; and although theſe 
5 may labour under the danger of novel- 
5 ty, yet I have ventured to publiſh them 
ſuch as they are, with a view to fix the 
theory and practice of inflammatory diſ- 
orders upon- experience and rational prin- 
= Fiples. It may appear a preſumption to 
_ to deviate from the beaten path; yet, as a 
1 member of Society, my duty in ſome mea- 
ty ſure engaged me to make this trial; and if 
1 I cannot ſucceed in my endeavours, it may, 
perhaps, excite the emulation of the learned 
to accompliſh it hereafter, 


PR E Fr - C0 

I am to give the Reader, without the 
help of any ſyſtem or hypotheſis, a clear 
idea of the various effects of an inflamma- 
tion ; point out how they are produced by 
the ſimple laws of nature, and prove my 
aſſertions by ſuch familiar examples, as 
daily occur in the practice of phyſic, and 
in the common actions of life. | 


LEAST the Reader ſhould loſe any time 
in forming difficulties againſt my doctrine, 
I have laid before him the principal objec- 
tions that may be made againſt it with their 
an{wers. 


Tunis work being chiefly deſigned for 
the Gentlemen of the Faculty, who 
are all ſuppoſed to underſtand Latin, I 


thought it needleſs to inſert the Engliſh of 


my quotations, as it would only ſwell the 
volume unneceſſarily. And any curious 
Perſon, who may chuſe to amuſe himfelf 
with phyſical enquiries, can be at no great 
loſs, though he were no proficient in Latin; 
becauſe the remarks on every quotation, in- 
clude whatever regards the doctrine of in- 

flammations. | eg 
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of INFLAMMATIONS, 
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osx naavs takes the defini- 
tion of an inflammation or 
phelgmon from its cauſes. Fer- 
nellius: in imitation of all the Anti- 
ents defines it by its effects, and al- 
lows the blood to be its proximate 
cauſe. This Author was the firſt of 
the Moderns, who collected from the 

Latin, Greek and Arabian Authors 
what he obſerved to be true and ſo- 
lid, and ſuch-- hy convincing ar- 
t 1 
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guments proved to be uſeful in the 
practice of phyſic. He was fo im- 
partial in adopting their doctrine, that 
without favouring one more than the 


other, he omitted nothing of what 


he found requiſite for the perfection 
of that ſcience. 


Mos r authors adorn their works 

with the authority of the Antients, 
Boerhaave and Van Swieten general 
ly quote for that purpoſe, Galen, 
Celſus, or Egineta. Fernellius in 
every principal point agrees with the 
three laſt- mentioned 1 - he is 
alſo clearer, more methodical, and 
throws more light on every ſub- 
ject than any of them; for which 
reaſon, I deſign to illuſtrate the be- 
ginning of every principle article of 
this treatiſe, with an extract of what 
he has collected from the antients 
concerning an inflammation and its 
various effects. It will, without | 
3 5 doubt, 
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doubt, be agreeable to the reader, 
as it is the moſt exact ſpecimen of 
the kind, tranſmitted to us on that 


the ſyſtems of Boerhaave and Van 
Swieten. 


PHLEOMONE tumor eft calidus 


præternaturam collectus, prominens 
atque circum ſcriptus, ovi ſaltem gal- 


mens quaſi pars uratur: diſtenſio ex 
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moleſta, quod arteriarum diaſtole 
partem inflammatam feriat: dolor ex 
calore, ex pulſu atque tenſione acer- 
bus, præſertim quum pars eximio 
ſenſu predita eſt. Cauſa continens ſan- 


Suis eſt, non in ſolam enn ſed in 
3 8 ſub- 


ſubject. 1 ſhall afterwards propoſe 
the principles of my own doc- 
trine, and compare them with 


linacei magnitudine. Huic quaſi 
ex igne aut ex balneo rubor ineſt: ca- 
lor quoque ex inflammatione vehe- 


copia renitens: pulſatio profunda & 


; Wd 
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ſubjectam quoque carnem impactus, 


qui e venis eo tandem confluxit. 
Quum enim venæ arteriæque majores 
immoderata ſanguinis copia diſten- 
duntur, lianc gravatar in minores 
quaſi onus deponunt, ex his demum 
in minimas. Ac tum per earum oſcu- 
la perque tunicarum meatus ſanguis 
cohiberi non potis, effluit illabitur- 
que in ſpatia vacua quæ inter fibras 


ſunt primorum corporum, præcipue- 
que muſculorum, venarum, arteria- 


rum, nervorum atque membrana- 
rum. Hz partes fluxione dum per- 


funduntur implenturque, diſtentæ co- 


pia quaſi divelluntur, ferventiſque 
. ſanguinis ardore incaleſcunt, dolo- 
remque faciunt. Sanguis quippe ex- 
tra vaſa collectus, nec libere perfla- 
bilis, neceſſario putreſcit: atque in- 


flammatur. Ita quidem ſi purus is 


erat, ex quiſita phlegmone fit, cujus 


ſpecies ſunt: opthalmia, parotis, an- 
gina, parulis 1 in gingivis, aliaeque ex 
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partibus nomina adeptae. Eſt & alia 
minus exquiſita, cujus non ſincerus 
eſt ſanguinis, ſed aliorum quoque 
humorum particeps. Hinc fiunt 
phlegmone eryſipelatodes et ſchir- 
rodes. FERNEL. de Extern. Corp. | 


Aﬀett. pag. 608. 


S. T. A nor rwelling preternatu- 
cally collected, whereof: the blood 
is the proximate cauſe, ſuppoſes a 
derivation of this fluid to the affected 
part. This was the opinion of all 
che Antients ; it is the ſource from 
which Dr. Sauvage, Profeſſor of 
 Phyſic in the Univerſity of Mont- 
41 pelier, has taken his ſyſtem ; for he 
maintains that the encreaſed velo- 
city of the fluids is the only proxi- 
mate cauſe of an inflammation. | 


. 2 ; „ p \ L Toh n _ £ * 
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. os oe 


We f a nh 


Sour of tha antients ie 
an inflammation to a concentrated 
fire, and it is from thence, perhaps, 
E Boer 
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Boerhaave took his. attrition. of tlie 
ſolids and fluids, which r. ſup- 
Noo, heat. |: 


S. 2. FEzNRLIIUs diſtinguiſhes 
inflammatory ſwellings into tumours. 
tubercles and puſtules. A tubercle 
is leſs than a tumour, but larger than a 
a puſtule. To theſe alſo he gives 
different names according to their 
appearances, and the parts they at- 
tack, whether glandular or fleſhy x. 

The largeſt tumour that appears in 
the ſkin or fleſhy part, he calls a 
phlegmon, e, he ſays ſhould be 
as big as a hen's egg. Though the 
name of phlegmon is confined here, 
by our Author, to a particular tu- 
mour yet under that title, he gives 
us a general notion of inflammati- 
ons according to the mode of the 
antients, and in another part of his 


ae. we read, Ipja aenique 11 


- 


* Vide, pag. 608. Pathologiæ. 
lin 
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fammtnatio gun pro yr e 
ap pel Jlamus. 


S. 3. Pain is the ard effect of 
an inflammation, although our au- 
thor ſays that it ariſes from the heat, 
pulſation and diſtenſion, which at- 
tend that diſorder. It is true, that 
as theſe are violent ſituations of the 
ſolids and fluids, they bring on an 
additional. irritation, whereby the 
primitive pain is augmented; ſo that 
this ſaying of Virgil may be ay 
well adapted to pain. 


— Malum quo non aliud velocius allum, 
M ooititate mow vireſque acquirit eundbo. 


S. 4. A Pnircuox takes diffe- 
rent names from the parts it affects; 
if it attacks the eye, it is called an 

opthalmy; if the brain, a phrenzy; 
if the throat, a quinſey ; "IF the 
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pleura, a pleuriſy ; if bac lungs, a 


peripneumony, &c. 


1 ation. 


ch. 6. APLECMON by the antients . 
ald moderns is called eryſipelatous, 


if the ſwelling is ſuppoſed to con- 


tain a bilious fluid; œdematous, if 
a watery humour; and ſchirrous, if 


an indurated atribiliary matter“. 
+, The inaccuracy of this diſtincti- 


on will be diſcuſſed in Seth. 2. and 


Sect. 3% 


* Traits des tumeurs par M. Aſtrue, Medecin de | 
TC. | 
1 + Chirurgie complete des modernes, * M. Le 


Cid. Medecin de S. M. T, C. 
/. 7 » 


S. . Ov Author mentions three 

forts of veſſels through which the 
blood is to paſs ee it works its 
way into the cellular membrane to 
form a tumour; and that when it 
gets into this membrane, it produces 
the ſymptoms which attend Joppu-. 


n 
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S. „ INFLAMMATIONS. or any 
other G become known by 
their names, effects, or cauſes; by 
the very name of a phlegmon every 
one underſtands an inflammatory 
tumour. The effects which charac- 
W teriſe it, are a ſwelling with redneſs, 

heat and pain; they are all enume- 

rated by Fernellius; but as they 
W ſuppoſe ſome cauſe, they can ſupply. 
the mind with no curative indicati- 
on. The effects of a diſorder may 
lead an experienced Phyſician to the 
; knowledge of its cauſe ; but as there 
is a real diſtinction between the cauſe 
and effects, the indication taken 
tom the former, cannot be ſuppoſed. 
to proceed from the latter. From 
| whence we may judge, that the 
knowledge which reſults from the 

names and effects of diſeaſes, is very | 
defective; and conſequently the in- 
dications which can be drawn from 
thence muſt be equally ſo; and that 
thoſe 
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thoſe who fix their practice upon ſo 
uncertain a foundation, muſt be lia- 
ble to many dangerous errors ; for 
giving no attention to the funda- 
mental principles of phyſic, nor to 
the ſympathy which ſubſiſts between 
the different parts of the human bo- 
dy, they never heſitate to preſcribe 
cephalics, for example, for every diſ- 
order of the head, although they 
generally proceed denn an indiſpo- 
ſition of the ſtomach charged, as it 
often happens, with a ſaburra. But 
if thoſe people knew how to trace 
out the original cauſes, they would 
preſcribe evacuants inſtead of cepha- 
lics, and would be thus enabled to 
give the patient (at the ſame time) a 
true prognoſtic concerning his cure. 


As the practice of the Antients 
with regard to a phlegmon, could 
have been founded upon nothing 
elſe but the effects enumerated by 

F ernellius, 
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Fernellius, we can eaſily judge how 
obſcure and intricate it muſt have 
been. What I have extracted from 
this Author, is a compendium of 
what he found moſt ſelect in the 
W writings of the antients concerning 
the preſent ſubject. 1 


Now by the method I have pur- 
W poſed to follow, I am engaged to 
W enquire into the opinions of our 
W own cotemporary Phyſicians ; - but 
in order to accompliſh my deſign, it 
g would be an endleſs work to cite 
what was: ſaid on that. ſubje& by 
each of them in particular; for 
which reaſon, I have ſelected Boer- 
haave, whoſe doctrine concerning 
inflammations is univerſally adopted 
by the Phyficians and Surgeons of 
the preſent age. That the doctrine 
of ſo great a man ſhould be called. 
in queſtion, by a perſon whoſe 
name is quite unknown to the learn- 


ed, 
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ed, will appear to moſt people to be 
too bold an undertaking; and the 
more ſo, as it has been ſo much il- 
luſtrated by the celebrated Van 
Swieten, that it cannot be contra- 
dicted by any Phyſician, let him be 
ever ſo learned, without endanger- 
ing his reputation. Notwithſtand- 
ing theſe diſcouragements, the deſire 
of being ſerviceable to mankind, 
and particularly to young Phyſicians 
and Surgeons, engaged me to exa- 
mine it ſtill farther, and to try to 
fix it upon evident principles; for 
nothing can diſhearten ſtudents more 
in the purſuit of learning, than to 
find the baſis of their art founded 
upon obſcurity and contradictions. 
They muſt certainly be well pleaſed 
to be cautioned againſt the three 
fountains of error, which 1 have 
diſcovered in the doctrine of Boer- 
haave, for if they were not fore- 
warned, they might n fall f 
- into J 


voung practitioners, both in phyſie 
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into them; and that by ſo much the 
oſtner, as every diſorder, though not 
inflammatory, ſhould nevertheleſs be 
compared with inflammations by 


and ſurgery. For we are to obſerve, 
that in health the circulation is ſe- 
date and uniform, and that when it 
is augmented above this ſtandard, 
there is an inflammation or a diſpo- 
ſition towards it; and that when it 
is below it, there is a debility or 
want of motion, from whence pro- 


W cced various diſeaſes, which may be 


more eaſily known and cured, by 
comparing their cauſes and effects 
with thoſe of health, and thoſe 
of inflammatory cid for by 
acquiring a true knowledge of the 
effects of the latter in the doctrine 


of inflammations, and alfo of the 
medicines whereby they are removed 
or prevented, no one in the leaſt 
3 converſant in the materia medica, 


can 


I. 


5 : 
—— 41 


t; 
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can be at a loſs to relieve the com- 
plaints ariſing from the former, by 


their oppofite remedies. This me- 
thod may be of ſome conſequence 


in practice; for I have heard many 


Profeſſors of phyſic, remark, that 


| ſtudents moſt commonly acquired a 


knowledge of the ſymptoms, and 
cure of inflammatory diſorders ſoon- 


er, and with leſs ſtudy than of any 


other; they may, therefore, by ob- 
ſerving this method, come to a more 


dlear and certain knowledge of ſuch 
diſorders as proceed from debility or 


want of motion, than by any other 


method whatever; for it is by what 
we know beſt, ad moſt clearly, that 
we can form 8 ideas of what we 
know but obſcurely. 4 


Boznnaavs, for the l held of 
his method in tracing out and diſ- 
tinguiſhing diſorders by their cauſes, 
1 * accounted by all peo- 


ple 
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6] FR to be the light and ornament of 


modern Phy ſicians. Mankind is un- 
der no leſs — to Van Swieten, 


W his learned commentator; but it 
will appear from what follows, that 


they are both wrong in what re- 


4 gards t] the doctrine of inflammations. 


TRE firſt fountain of error I have 
diſcovered in their doctrine, ſprings 
from the different ſeries of veſſels, 


wherein they have both placed the 


W different kinds of inflammation. The 


diverſity of humours which occaſion 


theſe different kinds, fill up the ſe- 


W cond fountain ; and the third ariſes 


from the different cauſes to which 
this diſeaſe 18 attributed. 


Bon RHAAVE divides the arteries in- 
to ſanguiferous, ſerous, and lympha- 
ties, and ſays, that an inflammation 
always takes place in theſe arteries, 
becauſe the blood paſſes in them, as 

| iE 


| N 
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it were, from the baſe of a cone to 
its apex ; and that it never attacks 
the veins, becauſe the courſe of their 
fluids is from the apex to the baſe, 
unleſs the circulation is ſtopped in 
them by compreſſion. He ſays alſo, 
that the ſerous arteries ariſe from the 
moſt minute ramifications of the 
ſanguiferous, and the lymphatic. ar- 
teries from the moſt minute ſerous 
arteries; and that the ſerous arteries 
are ſmaller than the ſanguiferous, 
but larger than the lymphatic arte- 
Ties, and that the blood is thicker 
than the ſerum, and the ferum thick- 
er than the lymph. 


From theſe three ſorts of humours, 
and three different ſeries of veſſels, 
Boerhaave and Van Swieten, have 
deduced three different kinds of in- 
flammation, as a phlegmon, an ery- 
fipelas and an oedema. They call the 
rd an inflammation of the firſt or- 

der, 
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der, and place it in the ſanguiferous 
or ſerous arteries ; in the firſt caſe, 
they ſuppoſe it to be always red, 

but that in the latter, a ſaflitient 
quantity of red blood does not at all 
times enter the ſerous veſſels to give 
it that colour. 


Bx PORE I enquire into "think prin- 
ciples, order requires, that I ſhould 
mention the true cauſes of a phleg- 
mon. To know diſorders by their 
effects, is to know them by what 
they are not, it is the ſame as to form 
an idea of a tree we never ſaw, by 
its fruit; but to know diſorders by 
W their cauſes, is to know them by the 
prime attributes which conſtitute 
their nature Or eſſence. 


Mosr n don their origin 
from three efficient cauſes. The firſt, 
which may be called external or evi- 
dent, produces internally the ante- 
G6 cedent 
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cedent cauſes that give birth to the 
proximate cauſe, ſo called, becauſe 
it exiſts in the body, and is imme- 
diately connected with the diſorder. 
Sometimes two efficient cauſes con- 
cur to produce an ailment, and ſome- 
times one only 1s — as in a 
wound made with the point of a 
ſword. It is of the utmoſt conſe- 
quence in the practice of phyſick, 
to have the diſtinction of theſe cauſes 
preſent to the mind. 


TE external cauſes of an inflam- 
mation are fractures, luxations, com- 
preſſions, aromatic aliments, abound- 
ing with oil and ſulphur, paſſing 
ſuddenly from a warm into a cold 
place, and many other external ap- 
plications which produce their ef- 
fects, either ſuddenly or ſlowly. The 
irritation, irritability and ſenſibility 
of the fibres reſulting from thence, 
are the antecedent cauſes of this diſ- 
order : 
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order: but it may be properly de- 


| fined, according to its proximate and 
immediate cauſes, an erethiſom of the 
veſſels, with the velocity of the fluids 
preternaturally encreaſed. 


Taz nature and effects of an in- 
flammation, with certain indications, 
may be clearly underſtood at firſt 
fight of this definition, which will 
conlenche appear, by. comparing it 
with the following one of Boerhaave. 


4 371. Eſtque ſanguinis rubri arte- 
il minimis canalibus ſtagnantis 
preſſio & attritus a motu reliqui ſan- 


guinis moti, & perfebrem fortius 
8 


B. I. SEVERAL incoherencies occur 
in this definition of our celebrated 
Author; for he ſuppoſes a ſtagnation, 

an obſiruion, a preſſure, anda anattri- 
tion of the ſame red arterial blood 
violently moved and agitated in an 
„ © in- 
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inflamed part; theſe are indeed op- 
poſites which can never ſubſiſt to- 
gether in the ſame place; for the in- 
flamed veſſels are obſtructed, or they 


are not; if they are obſtructed, the 


blood muſt ſtagnate in them, and 
remain without motion; on the 
contrary, if they are not obſtructed, 
an obſtruction ſhould not be ac- 
counted one of the cauſes of an in- 
flammation, as it is aſſerted in the 
foregoing aphoriſm. Moreover, an 
obſtruction excludes all motion; for 
it is a ſtoppage of one or many veſ- 


ſels, which hinders the diſtribution 


of the fluids in the part ſo affected; 
ſo that it is a gangrene in miniature, 
with this difference, that the ob- 


ſtructed matter does not deſtroy the 


vellels, fo ſoon as the former ; but 
every one believes, that a gangrene 


excludes the diſtribution of the fluids 
in the affected part; therefore it fol- 


lows very plain, from the true noti- 
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on we have here given of an ob- 
ſtruction, that the ſame muſt hap- 
pen wherever it takes place. 


B. 2. It cannot be underſtood how 
the fluids can ftagnate in the capil- 
lary veſſels of the human body. 
Water is ſaid to ſtagnate in a pool, 
becauſe it is confined there in a cer- 
tain ſpace, from whence it cannot 
move backward, forward, or late- 
rally; it has no other motion, but 
that of fluidity, that is, a facility 
which its particles have of ſlipping 
eaſily one over another; but if there 
were only a few drops of water in 
the pool, certainly they could have no 
motion of fluidity; they would re- 
main immoveable in its bottom; 
therefore, in order they ſhould have 
their natural motion of fluidity, it is 

neceflary there ſhould be a certain 
: quantity of water placed under them, 


8 over 
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cover them, before them, behind them, 
and laterally. Beſides the particles of 
water having little or no coheſion to- 
gether, muſt certainly be more fluid 
than thoſe of the blood, eſpecially 


in a ſtate of ſtagnation, - 


Fzon the nature of fluidity now 
explained, we can eaſily judge, that 
1 it is impoſſible a few particles of 
] blood impacted and ſtopped in veſ- 
ſlels, whoſe diameters, according to 
Van Swieten, are not equal to the 
tenth part of that of a hair, could 
preſerve their fluidity. It will ap- 
pear ſtill more impoſſible, if we con- 
ſider the coheſion and glutinous te- 
nacity of the blood globules, which, 
joined with the heat excited in the 
capillaries by an inflaramation, 
would ſoon render their ſtagnating 
fluids as hard as an extract. Hence 
we ee, that a Ragnation of the hu- 


mours 


1 
1 
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mours in the capillary veſſels, no leſs 
excludes motion than an obſtruction. 


B. 3. Our Authsi ſuppoſes the abs 
ſtructed or ſtagnated blood to be 
violently = by attrition, In- 
deed, he might as well lay, that the. 
blow was at reſt, and violently moved 
at the ſame time, which are two 
contradictories. 


Hence it is evident, that the doc- 
trine of inflammations, which may 
be reckoned the baſis of phyſic and 
= ſurgery, has been founded hitherto _ 
upon a contradiction, and received 
as a truth by moſt of the Phyſici- 
ans and Surgeons in Europe. This, 
among others, may be the reaſon, 
why ſome were not aſhamed to own 
that their art was founded upon un- 
certainties ſufficient of themſelves to 
diſcourage any one from inquiring 
into its principles. 


C 4 


Fos 
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Foz the future, it is to be hoped, 
that both phyſic and ſurgery will be 
freed from this aſperſion, by the ra- 
tional and experimental principles, 
whereby, I am to account for the va- 
rious effects of an inflammation. - 


BoznHaave and Van Swieten, 4 

5 mention the red blood goings 
into the veſſels of the eye, in order 
to prove, that an inflammation is oc- 
caſioned by a ſtagnation and an ob- 
ſtruction; but this example proves 
nothing in favour of their aſſertion; 
for any one, who attends to the 
works of nature, may caſily fee that 
there was ſomething prior to the red- 
neſs of the eye, which occaſioned | 
a greater column of fluid than uſual 
to come into its veſſels. Sometimes 
a ſympathy with ſome ailing part of i 
the body, an air, a ſtinking efluvium, I 
and very often a fluxion of ſome a- 
crid humour may occaſion a rednefs 
. in 
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W in the eye ; but theſe are only exter- 
nal or antecedent cauſes,” which, by 
irritating and exciting an unuſal mo- 
tion in the veſſels of the eye, occa- 
ſion ſo great a quantity of fluids to 
run into them, as to produce a red 
neſs; it cannot therefore be ſuppoſed, 
that an obſtruction or a ſtagnation i in 
ſuch caſes, may be the proximate 
cauſe of the redneſs of the eye. 
Moreover, it cannot be conceived that 
che blood could ſtagnate in the veſ- 
W {ls of this organ for weeks, months, 
and ſometimes years, as we fee in 
blear-eyed people ; it is therefore 
probable, that 'the blood circulates 
all the time; otherwiſe it cannot be 
comprehended | how the eye could 
recover its native colour, when the 
irritating cauſe is removed by the 
power of medicines. But of this, 

I ſhall ſpeak more at large, in Sect, 3. 


Now 
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No as it is proved, that an ob- f 
ſtruction or a ſtagnation of the hu. i 


mours, cannot be reckoned a proxi- 
mate cauſe of inflammations, I am 


to prove next, that it cannot be pro- 
duced by the encreaſed velocity of 
fluids alone, which the celebrated 


Van Swieten, holds to be one of its 
proximate cauſes in his commenta- 
ry on Aph. 3713 ; and which, Dr. 
Sauvage maintains to be the only 
one; for it cannot be conceived how 
the velocity of the fluids can be en- 
creaſed without the concurrence of 
other cauſes ; even if it could, it 
cannot be andere how it could 
; bring on an inflammation. Canals, 
and banks of rivers contribute no- 
thing towards the rapidity of the 
currents; but we cannot infer from 


thence, that the like happens in the 


canals of the human body ; for when 
they become any way inactive, as 
tor example, in a dropſy, the Pati- 

ent 
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nt is ſoon deſtroyed, unleſs * gets 
nn 8 relief from his Phyſicians. 

WW here then can we trace out the 
W-1uſc of this velocity given by our 
Author to the fluids? We mult not 
Reign things we cannot ſee; for all 
he rivulets of ſyſtems, and hypothe- | 
es are ſtopped at their ſource, ſince 
Why fic is defined an art and a ſcience, | 
Wounded upon reaſon and experience, 


— W * 


c. therefore, we muſt ſeek for it 
; Wn the penetralia, or inward receſſes 


f nature; but in order to ſucceed 
n our ſearch, we muſt give ſtrict at- 
ention to the different changes, 
ich, upon every accident of life, 
Happen in the human body; thus for 
Inſtance, by the pricking of a thorn, 
Pr needle, by the ſtinging of Bees, 
MWaſps, by fire, the venereal diſeaſe in 
2 gonorrhœas, &c. by each of theſe 
Ind ſuch like cauſes, are produced 
il the genuine effects of an inflam- 
mation, 


mation, as pain, „ bocling, heat, red- 
"els, &. 


Now, no obſtruction or ſtagnati-. 
on of humours, can be ſuppoſed in 
the affected parts; therefore, the 
effects of an inflammation, may pro- 
ceed at leaſt, occaſionally from aff 
ſtimulus; I ſay, occaſionally, becauk 
a es could produce none off 
the foregoing effects in the veſſels oi 


the human body, if they Were not 
| ſenſible and irritable. 


XN irritation and its effects arc 
greater or ſmaller, according to the 
force of the ſtimulus, and ſenſibili- 
ty of the affected part. That mode 
of action, which reſults from the 
fenſibility and irritation of the vel- 
Tels, I call an erethiſm, this action 
is neither perittaltic, nor oſcillatory; 
it is different in the ſmall - -POX; the 
meaſles, the itch, &c. it varies ac- 


cording 


I 


me. WW ²˙ , Y ew  * ws 
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| cording to the ſtimulus; fo that 
there are as many kinds of it, as 

chere are ſtimuli in rerum natura; 

becauſe different ſtimuli make dif- 

ferent impreſſions, that excite the 

Nveſſels to fo many different kinds of 

erethiſm, which are attended with 

las many different diſagreeable ſen- 
ſations. 


Fuox the foregoing examples of 
the pricking of a thorn, of a needle, 
Iſtinging of Bees, &c. it is evident, 
that whenever an erethiſm is excited 


are Win the veſſels of any part, an en- 

the ¶ creaſed velocity of the fluids muſt 

il· N neceſſarily follow in that part, and | 
xe ¶ that by taking gaway theſe two cauſes, 7 5 
the we take away the inflammation. 
This wilt appear more clearly, by 

100 WF what I am to ſay, in the ſequel of 

r/; Mthis ſection, concerning heat, a tu- 

the mour, and the other effects of an 


inflammation. „ 
| THE 


N 
n - 
9 
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_ pulſe, which I am now to explain 
one after another. 


we know by a very obſervable cal: 
in a young Woman labouring under 


mit the definition which Boerhaas4 


Tus chief effects of an inflam. 0 
mation are heat, pain, a ſwelling, 
redneſs, and the acceleration of thei 


B. 4. AccorDiNG to ) Boethaave! : 
doctrine, the production of heat ing 


the inflamed capillary veffels, cannot 5 


be accounted for; for it conſiſts in 
the reciprocal action, and re-action 


of the ſolids and fluids, which is me. 


nifeſted in running Footmen, work- 


ing People, &c. but the fluids are at 


reſt and obſtructed in theſe veſlels, 
according to the hypotheſis of our : 


Author, and heat is always diminiſh 
ed in ſuch as have obſtructions, ai 


a chloroſis; and, therefore the pro- 
duction of heat in an inflamed parti 
cannot be accounted for, if we ac 


o1vol 


flamed, the objection is not againſt 


ed 


— 
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15 gives of an inflammation, in Aph. 
371. 5 


J. I. Souk may object, from 


what is ſaid in this paragraph, that 


Boerhaave attributes a greater velo- 
city to the fluids contained in the 
veſſels of the inflamed part which 
are not obſtructed. 7 


THESE unobſtructed veſſels” are 
inflamed, or they are not; if they 
are inflamed, our Author has no rea- 
{on to aſſert, that an inflammation 
has for its cauſe, an obſtruction of 
theſe veſſels ; if they are not in- 


us, 


THar the various effects of an in- 
flammation, and what I am to prove 
in the ſequel of this work, may be 
eaſily underſtood, I find it neceſlary * 


| to premiſe a phyſiological explication 


of the mechaniſm of animal heat. ; 
and 
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and for that end, I ſhall firſt ex- 


plain the e motion of the 


blood in the veſſels of a living body; 


for every minute drop or particle of 
it moves round its axis, and advances 
with a progreſſive motion, from the 


heart to the extremities of the body, 
and back again. 


LET us * in imitation of all 


Authors, call the minute drops of our 


humours, globules, and let us ima- 
gine, a tube preſſed on all ſides, con- 
taining an infinite number of theſe 

globules, all unequal, infinitely ſmall, 
Nd moved according to all . 
ons. 2. Let us ſuppoſe, the hu- 
mours of a human body, during their 
actual ſtate of fluidity, to be capa 
ble of ſuch motions as: Sir Iſaac 
Newton has — all fluids are 


c ſuſceptible of. 3. All Authors al- 


low the whole 3 of our hu- 


mours, to conſiſt of of globules of dif- 


ferent 
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ferent ſizes and denſities, as the 
blood, for example, the ſerum, the 
lymph, &c. 4. Let us ſuppoſe the 


fluids in any veſſel of the human 


body preſſed by the ſkin, the muſ- 
cles, the external air, and by the 


W other contiguous veſſels. 


From theſe premiſes may be ea- 
ſily underſtood, that every globule 
of that fluid muſt receive impulſes 
from the ſkin, the muſcles and the 
lateral tubes, its very weight and 
elaſticity, from anterior, poſterior, 


and lateral globules, and laſtly, from 


the different ſituations and motions 


of the body ; therefore, it receives 
ſhocks or impulſes, according to 


W innumerable directions; but, by the 
laws of mechanics, when a body re- 


ceives impulſes in that manner, it 


b ſhould yield to them all, as much 


as poſſible, and be moved according 
to their different directions; there- 
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fore, as every globule of blood re- 
ceives impulſes in every point, it 


ſhould yield to them all, and of 1 


our humours moves round its axis, 
at leaſt, in the large veſſels, until 


= = — — — — —_ 
—— = ACT EET: _ 
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comes progreſſive; for it is a law in 


motion, accordin g to the direction 


municated to the poſterior globules 


conſequence move round its axis, as 
long as it receives them after the 
manner here deſcribed; but it re- 
ceives them thus whilſt the heart 
moves; therefore, every globule of 


the motion of the heart ceaſes. This 
motion of the fluids round their axis, 
by the ſuperior force of the heart 
e ling the poſterior globules, be- 


mechanics, that 8 a body re 
ceives impulſes from different pow- 
ers, according to different directions, 
it ſhould move with a progreſſive 


of the ſtroiigeſt; but of all the 


the powers acting in the blood veſ- 
ſels, the impulſe of the heart, com- 
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is the ſtrongeſt; therefore, all the 


globules contained in the veſſels of 


the human body, ſhould be moved 
according to the direction of the 
heart, with a progreſſive motion; 

the ſame may be ſaid of the other 
humours, as they are equally ſubs 
ject to the ſame laws of motion: 


W are indeed to remark here, 
that it cannot be conceived how the 
globules of our humours can move 


W round their axis in the capillaries, 
where only one globule can enter 


at a time, by every ſuction and 
attraction, which is the only way 
the circulation can be carried on in 
theſe veſſels; becauſe they have no 
perceptible ſyſtole nor diaſtole. We 


: allow the propelling force of the 


heart behind to concur, in as much as 
it conveys the fluids to their orifices. 


Ir may be eaſily concluded from 
what is ſaid, concerning the two 


D 2 4 diffe- 
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different motions of the blood, that 
the heat of the human body con- 
ſiſts in the repeated action, and re- 
action of the ſolids and fluids, and 
as theſe are augmented in an inflam- 
mation, the exceſs of heat in this 
diſorder may be eaſily accounted for, 
according to our doctrine; for the 
velocity of the fluids being preter- 
naturally encreaſed, (which we hold 
to be one of the proximate cauſes 
of that diſeaſe) the contraction of 
the heart muſt at the ſame time be 
more frequent and ſtrong, and con- 

ſequently the action and re- action 
of the fluids and ſolids, augmented 
accordingly, and produce heat. On 
the other hand, it cannot be denied, 
but all living creatures have an in- 
ſtinct which excites them to uſe the 
utmoſt of their power to remove the 
cauſe of pain; for the firſt law of 
nature is to ſeek food to. preſerve 
life, and the ſecond to avoid, as 
much | 
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1 | much as . any thing which 


might deſtroy it - and indeed we 
find, that the here obſerves this 
ſecond law inviolably upon all acci- 
dents. 1 


2 IT is by this inſtin& or ſympathy, 
that when any part 1s irritated, the 
heart directs to it .mmedititely * 
I quantity of fluid proportionable to 
its irritation, by which its veſſels 
are dilated and contracted with 
greater force; and conſequently their 
W tabulz or "Giles muſt approach one 
another, and repel the fluids which 
rally in their turn, and thus ſucceſ- 
fſuely their motion round their axis, 5 
uith their progreſſive motion, is ac- 
celerated, and becomes more rapid 
in proportion, as the blood abounds 
with oil and a ſulphureous princi- 
ple, or other elaſtic particles which 
are eaſily put in motion and warm- 
ed. The heat ariſing from ſuch 
9 WM 3 blood 


= WEE 
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blood is ſoon diffuſed from the heart, 


as the center of motion, through the 
veſſels to the circumference of the 
body, in the manner of rays, e 


per irradi IAti0 Rem. 


| Fat * by which the erethiſm 
impels the fluids againſt the ſides of 
the veſſels, i 15, às it were, a propor- 
tional medium between their irrita- 
tion and contraction. As that force 
is various, according to the variety 
of the ſtimulus, and to the additi- 
on it receives ſucceſſively from the 
preternatural velocity, elaſticity and 
quality of the blood, it produces 
alſo various degrees of contraction 
in the veſſels, - and conſequently va- 
rious degrees of heat. From hence, 
and from the notion I have given of 
an erethiſm, (page 28) it may be 
caſily underſtood; why one degree 
of contraction brings on a ſmall in- 


flammation, another a great one, a 
third 
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IH third ſuppreſſes the excretions, as it 


5 happens in an ardent fever; how, 
by another degree ſome excretions 


are encreaſed, as when ſweat or 

W ſpitting is brought on by a {low ere- 
thiſm, in ſome hypocondriac habits; 
and laſtly, how the contraction may 
ſometimes be ſo violent as to cauſe 
convulſions. e 


No Artiſt was ever found inge- 
nious enough to contrive a machine, 
which could perfectly repreſent the 
circulation of the blood in a living 
animal; yet, Phy ſiologiſts are al- 
lowed to uſe ſuch evident examples 
as they are ſupplied with from ex- 
perimental philoſophy, in order to 
clear up ſome caſes, which are not 
immediately obvious to the ſenſes; I 
ſhall for that reaſon, make uſe of the 
following experiment, that it may 
help to render my phyſiological ac- 
count of heat more intelligible; and 
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that the conſequences and corrolla- 


and more condenſed. than the ſerum 


j 


ries deduced from thence, may be 
more _ comprehended. 


LET glaſs reduced to powder, 
water 14 oil be agitated with a ve- 
hement motion in a glaſs veſſel, the 
particles of glaſs being the 0 
and moſt denſe, advance with a 
ptogreſſive motion to the circumfe- 
rence of the veſſel, leaving the oil 
and water behind at the axis and 
center; but the contrary happens, 
when the motion is leſs vehement. 


Lr the e of the glaſs veſſel 
repreſent the heart; its circumfe- 


rence that of the human body, 


and the different ſubſtances it con- 
tains the different humours of a liv- 
ing animal; and allowing the circu- 
lation to be carried on by the like 
mechaniſm, the blood being heavier 


and 


A 
-” 


on, a greater quantity of red blood 
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and lymph, will leave them both be- 


hind, when by a vehement motion, 


excited by an erethiſm, they are 
W propelled all together to the inflamed 


part, where the blood produces irri- 
tations in proportion to the different 
contractions of the vaſcular ſyſtem. 
It may be inferred from thence, 
that in every degree of inflammati- 


than any other humour muſt come 
to the affected part; and that it can- 
not be conceived, how an eryſipelas 
and a hot oedema, can be formed 
by any humour different from the 


red blood, as Boerhaave and Van 


Swieten affert, in Aph. 380. 


Lr it not be imagined, that this 


concluſion is merely hypothetical, 


and entirely founded upon the fore- 


mentioned experiment 3 for We may 


; | ſee the truth of it proved by almoſt 


every accident which happens to the 
human 
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human body, as I have conſtantly 


which follow, when it is either hurt 


er quantity of blood is determined 


the body, ſhould there preſs the ori- 


—_— 
— — — . ( — — —— 
*s — — — 22 2 A 


the motion of the fluids is in a na- 


ws — td 
— 93 * — 
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— 


obſerved for many years paſt, by At- 
tending diligently to the changes 


or irritated by external cauſes; upon 
all ſuch occaſions, a redneſs enſues i 
ſimilar to that which ariſes by run. 
ning, dancing, ſinging, or on uſing 
any other violent exerciſe, or on the 
prick of a thorn, the ſting of a Bee, 
a ſtroke, &c; ſo that every ſuch 
accident of life proves, that a great- 


to an inflamed part, than any other 
humour. We may allo learn from 
the ſame principles, why, in an ar- 
dent fever, and in all inflammatory 
diſorders, the blood propelled more 


frequently to the circumference of 


gin of the ſerous and lymphatic veſ- 
ſets, and occaſion an exſiccation of 


the ſkin. On the contrary, when 


tural 


c. Although, what can be ſaid on 
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W tural ſtate, the ſerum, lymph, and 
che humour of inſenſible perſpirati- 
on, leave the blood behind, and come 
W in a greater quantity towards the 
W kin; from whence its whiteneſs, 


ſoftneſs, and humidity muſt neceſ- 


WT farily proceed. 


Sour Authors maintain, that the 
ſubtil matter of our atmoſphere, is 
the chief agent which carries on the 


circulation of the animal fluids, 


produces heat, muſcular motion, 


this ſubject, borders too much on 
hypotheſis, to deſerve a place in a 


work, whoſe object is the preſerva- 


tion of life, by rules founded on 
facts; it may not, however, be im- 
proper to entertain the Reader a few 
moments with my opinion, and 
compare it with that of ſome emi- 


nent Authors, who have moſt ſeri- 


MANY 


ouſly conſidered It, 
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Many Phyſiologiſts ſuppoſe the 
different kinds of matter which float 
in our atmoſphere, and which eſcape 
our fight, to enter into the blood, 
and render it more ſtimulating, and I 
of conſequence, more apt to ſollicit iſ 
the contractions of the veſſels, and 
produce heat. Among the reſt, 
Bergerus in his Phyſiology, ſuppoſe 
the blood to become more elaſtic, 
and to be more eaſily moved by be- 
ing mixed with the air, and with the 
ſubtil matter which are expanded in 
the atmoſphere. Dr. Whytt, Pro- 
feſſor of Phyſic in the Univerſity of 
Edinburgh, ſeems to ſuppoſe the 

ſame ; for his enumerates the acid of 

our limoſokcre, among the cauſes 

of circulation, and the action of the 

muſcles, in his elegant treatiſe on 
animal motion. Some arguments 

now occur to me, for and again: 


theſe ylems. 
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= THz exiſtence of ſubtil matter 
in our atmoſphere, is proved by the 
experiments of electricity; by the 
encreaſed weight of antimony in the 
focus of a burning glaſs, and by the 
circulation of the magnetic efluvia, 
from the arctic, to the antarctic pole, 
of which Mariners no more doubt, 
chan of the air's exiſtence in violent 
„ fiorms. The exiſtence of an acid 
-n our atmoſphere, has been proved 
e by the honourable Robert Boyle, 
n vho, by expoſing to the air the dif- 
- WE icrent bodies, which have an affinity 
vith particular acids, found that the 
atmoſphere of London abounded 
with the acid of ſulphur; and it is 
W more than probable, that the atmoſ- 
dhere of every country is impreg- 
nated with ſome kind of acid. 


From theſe premiſes, we can rea- 
lor thus ; it is known by experience, 
that the human body placed in a 
Fo EY watery 
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watery atmoſphere, ſwells by ab- 
ſorbing water; in like manner, mer-M 
curial vintment applied to the ſoles 
of the feet, aſcends to the falival MW 
glands. It cannot be denied, but 
the air, the acid of fulphur, the ll 
magnetic and electric efffuvia, are | 
much more ſubtil than water or 
mercurial ointment; therefore, it 
may be analogically interred, that 
| 3 fluids circulate with the blood. 
If they do, the electric matter, by 
its nature, (for it is ſuppoſed by 
many to be the ſame as the matter 
of fire or light) the magnetic efflu- 
via by attraction in the capillary 
veſſels, the air by its elaſticity, and 
the acid of ſulphur by its ſtimulus, W 
muſt all concur _ augment the ac- 
tion and re- action of the ſolids and 
nf and produce heat. 


2 1 be froth of the blood ann; 


out of the veſſels * that it con- 
cl: tains 


5 
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keins air, and the volume of air ex- 


tracted from it in the receiver of 
the machina pneumatica is three 
times greater than its own. This 
ſeems to prove, that the air circu- 


lates with the blood; but it can- 


not be eaſily conceived how the fits 


of the veſſels could reſiſt the force 


of the air, if it were condenſed to 


that degree, and could at the ſame ' 


WT time exert its elaſtic and expanding 
force; beſides the fluids are incom- 


preſſible, or if they be not, as ſome 
ingenious Gentlemen have ole at- 


WT tempted to prove, they muſt be com- 
bpreſſible in fo ſmall a degree, as not 


to admit air as elaſtic; for if it were 
elaſtic, its globules by attraction 


WW would unite, and in a ſhort time 


ſtop the circulation; > moreover, 
it is proved, that an elaſtic air can- 


not penetrate capillary veſſels of 


glaſs 3 3 but the blood * are much 


| more 
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more minute, than capillary veſſels o 
glaſs; the air, therefore, cannot pe- 
netrate them without laying aſide its 


elaſtic property. 


. 


How can it therefore happen, 
that rheumatic pains and ſwellings 
are produced in all parts of the 
body, even in the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
robuſt habits, by wind or an expan- 
ſion of air, as ſome grave Gentle- 
men confidently alert *£ 


NorTainG that we know can ſtop 
the magnetic effluvia in its courſe 
from North to South; it cannot 
therefore be underſtood, how it can 
_ circulate, with the blood”: we have 
no better proof to convince us, that 
the electric effluvia or the matter of 
ficht, mix with the animal fluids. 


From the chymical analyſis of 
bile, and that of urine, we know, 


that 
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W that a ſulphureous principle is con- 


tained in the humours of the hu- 
man body; for the ſmell of the 
ſalt extracted from the two former, 
proceeds from thence. But we have 


no proof, that this principle is ab- 


ſorbed from the ambient air, neither 


bare we any occaſion for ſuch a 
ſubterfuge; for our aliments ſup- 


ol ply it very copiouſly. 


Mx. BoyLE aſſerts, that among 


the different particles of matter, 
which float in the atmoſphere, there 
may be ſome ſo minute, ſo ſolid and 
ſhaped after ſuch a manner, that they 
may enter the orifices of the cuticu- 
lar glands and the other pores. 
Hence may be underſtood, why the 
Wplague (of which Cardanus ſpeaks) 
chat reigned at Bafil, ſpared the Ita- 
Wins, French and Germans. Boer- 
haave, in his chymiſtry, concludes 
from thence with our noble Author, 


that 
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that the pores of theſe People Were 4 


ſo formed, that the peſtilential ef- 
fluvium A. not penetrate them, 
whereas it found an eaſy entrance 
into the Citizens and Natives, whoſe 
pores, by length of time were made 


to correſpond to the figure of the 1 
ſubtil particles of matter which 3 
floated in the atmoſphere, in the 
ſame manner as iron placed för along © | 


time in the pinacles of churches, 
acquires magnetic properties. 


From theſe premiſes, we may con- 


clude, that neither the air, nor any . 


r 


its nature, g's a= PP in ſome 
manner ſome of their own. Proper 
ties. It is thus, ſal ammoniacum, 


£9 . 


When united with che mucous and 


e a- 
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1 gelatinous part of the blood, in a 
ſtate of health, is imperceptibls. 


I Evexy Phyſician will grant, that 
W the particles of matter which float 
nin the atmoſphere, exiſt in all vege- 


tables and animals, as elements; and 
tic is in that ſenſe, I allow, that they 


contribute to produce heat in the 


human body. We are to remark, 


that the elementary particles which” 
cauſe heat, are unequally diſtributed 
in vegetables even of the ſame ſpecies, 


5 | 4 according to the climate and ſoil 


which produce them; as we ſee 


manifeſted in wines of different 
countries and different ſoils: The 
luke inequality may be conſtantly 


obſerved in the different claſſes of 


mankind, which, according to the 


1 goodneſs 'of their climates and ali- 
ments, are more or leſs ſubject to 
inflammatory diſorders, and the 
bpreter- natural effects which general- 
2 9 "I 


J 


z 
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ly ariſe from too 1 ſtrength or | 
heat in their conſtitutions, 


B. 5 Now as we hae proved, 
thar an inflammatory heat cannot 


be accounted for according to Boer- 


haave's doctrine, it is not to be ad- 
mired, that by the ſame principles, 
we cannot be enabled to explain, 
how a tumour can take place in the 
capillary veſſels of an inflamed part. 
For in that caſe, their diameters 
ought to be enlarged, a thing im- 
poſſible, on account of an attrition 


of their fluids, which muſt cauſe | | 


their ſides to approach one another; 
and of conſequence leflen their dia- 
meters, and rather diminiſh than 
augment their quantity of fluid, on 
account of the repeated contractions 
| whereby an attrition is carried on. 
Beſides, our Author ſuppoſes an ob- 
ſtruction in the inflamed capillaries, 
which, as we have laid above, ex- 


cludes 
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cludes all motion; but a hot tu- 
mour cannot be formed in any part, 
without an exceſſive great motion of 
the fluids; therefore, an obſtruction, 
and the ſort of motion on which an 
attrition depends, rather hinder than 
bring on a tumour in an inflamed 
part. 


J. 2, Ou adverſaries may object, 
that we can give no reaſon why the 


ſides of the veſſels ſhould come to- 


gether in an attrition. 


AN attrition, in what ever ſenſe it 
is taken, ariſes from the frequent 
contractions of the veſſels; but in 
contracting themſelves, their ſides 
muſt certainly approach one another 
and their diameters of conſequence 
muſt be leſſened, and this muſt hap- 
pen conſtantly . from a ſtate of 
inanition to the moſt ſupreme de- 
gree of a plethora. 


E 8 ALL 
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ALL Phyſicians know that a ple- 
thora ad ala oſten proceeds from an 
attrition of the fluids; for when this 
18 carried on to a certain degree of 
intenſity, the humours are ſo tritu- 
rated thereby, as to occaſion ſome- 
times a rarefaction, and an intire de- 
compoſition of their component Par- 
ticles, as Practitioners may frequently 
_ obſerve in blood drawn from in- 
flamed Patients. 
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[Warn the attrition of the animal 
| fluids languiſhes or is intirely want- 
ing, the circulation of, the blood, and 
the reſt of the functions languiſh 
alſo; as we ſee in a young Girl la- 
bouring under a chloroſis, or in ſuch 
as are cachectic, or weakened by 
chronic diſorders. . EE 


IN DEEP a ſwelling i is not eſſential 
to an inflammation, as ſome Authors 
affirm 3 for the inteſtines are ſome- 
times 


SY 
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times converted by this diſorder into 
dry, thin, yellow or black  mem- 
branes, which I faw often verified 
by opening bodies whoſe deaths were 
occaſioned by inflammations of the 
abdomen. And in ſerophulous and 
venereal diſorders, there is ſometimes 
a flow erethiſm, with a preternatu- 
nal velocity of the fluids without any 
3 WA anc. ff Wo 


3 3. Ir may be objected ann 
what I have faid in this paragraph, 
that in an inflammation, the fil, 
are diſtended with a greater quantity 
of blood than in a natural ſtate z 
and that of conſequence a tumour 
muſt, in ſome ſenſe, be eſſential to 


that dilorder⸗ N 


In many boilich who died "FE in- 
flammations, I ſaw the inteſtines and 
lungs reduced to very ſmall bulks. 
I law alſo the bodies of conſumptive 

and 
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and phthiſical People covered over 
with ulcers, without any appearance of 
a tumour ; but ulcers do not come 
without a previous inflammation : 
N therefore we can aſſert, that an . 
thiſm of the veſſels with an encreaſed 
| velocity of the fluids, can exiſt in a 
| part without a tumour; and that of 
| JN conſequence, a ſwelling i is not eſſen- 
tial to an inflammation. If it were, 
a ſenſation of pain could never hap- 
pen without drawing an afflux of 
humours to the affected part to raiſe 
a ſwelling ; : but every one knows the 
contrary by experience ; for in a 
tooth-ach there is very often an ex- 
quiſite in without a ſwelling. 


A SWELLING which 8 from 
an echymofis 1 is cauſed by · a rupture 
of the veſſels; but it cannot be ſup- 
poſed that they burſt in a ſimple in- 
flammation; otherwiſe how could 

| the fluids ſtagnate in them, as 


Boer- 
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Boerhaave aſſerts? in a perfect con- 
tuſion, as the circulation ceaſes in 
W the contuſed part, it muſt grow 
ſtronger and more frequent in the 
Collateral and ſubjacent veſſels; 
from whence ariſes very often an in- 
W fammatory ſwelling, which ſome 
Authors, without any foundation, 
attribute to a ſtagnation of the flu- 


ids in theſe veſſels. 


Tux ſwelling of an inflamed part 
ss caſily accounted for, according to 
our doctrine ; for whenever the ere- 
chiſm of the veſſels with the velocity 
Jof the fluids is preternaturally en- 
creaſed, the action and re- action of 
the fads and ſolids being more fre- 
quent and ſtrong, the veſſels by their 
continual agitation and diſtenſion 
are weakened, loſe their tonic and 
contractile Le, and by that means 
their pores ee ſo enlarged, that 
the humours can eaſily paſs through 
them 


rr 
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ſels, muſcles, and membranes, with 


a natural tendency to ſhorten them- 


much augmented in an inflamma- 
the capillaries become ſo narrow, 


through them; but when this action 
18 over powered by too much diſten- 


are ſomewhat lengthenet and re- 
laxed, and the pores become ſo 
wide, that the humours can eafily 


them into the cellular membrane, and 
produce a ſwelling which will be pro- 
Portionable to the ſtrength and du- 
ration of the erethiſm, and the pre 
ternatural velocity of the fluids. 


W are to remark that the vel- | | 
every ſenſible part of the body, have 
ſelves, which by Phyſiologiſts 1 is cal- 


led a tone or tonic action; it is ſo 


tion, that the pores and' orifices of 


that little or nothing can pals 


ſion, or by the vehement impulſe of 


the fluids from behind, the fibres 


paſs through them into the aforeſaid 
1 membrane. 
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1 membrane. The force of the ſti- 
mulus and erethiſm may be fo great, 


as to overcome this action in an in- 


tant, and cauſe a — &c. as in 
(. Ne. 3, 4, 5, ©, 7, 8. This action 
1 lupports us when weare awake, and 
Nit is ſo much leſſened by ſleep, that 

Nit is partly on that account we are 
4 ſomething taller in the morning than 
1 going to bed. In a palſy the mouth 
is drawn towards the healthy fide, 
by a tonic contraction, and not by 
Ja muſcular motion, as many Authors 
pretend. | 


As Dr. Haller, Profeſſor of Phyſic 


in the Univerſity of Gottingen, has 
proved by the authority of Sir Clifton 
7 Wintringham, that the capillary veſ- 
Wi {cls are much ſtronger than their 
trunks, it cannot be conceived: how a 
| ſwelling can take place in them, eſpe- 
cially in an inflammation, wherein 
cheir bulk and diameters are leſſened 
by their tonic action and erethiſm. 


See 


» — ; , b © 0 2 1 ca i x... . 1 
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See what is quoted from Dr. Halle 
Sect. II. Þ. 6. 


B. 6. As the redneſs of an inflamed 
part proceeds from the encreaſed 
„velocity of the blood; it cannot be 
accounted for according to Boer- 
haave; becauſe in Aph. 371, he ſup- 
poſes the fluids to ſtagnate, and re- 
main without motion in the inflamed 
arteries. The ſame thing may be 
ſaid of pain and the acceltration of 
the pulſe ; becauſe they are no leſs 
the immediate effects of an inflam- 
mation-than redneſs, as appears from 
the application of the definition 1 


have given in the beginning of thi 
ſection, 


= © mu any 1255 of the human 
body is irritated, the heart ſends it 
lo great a quantity of blood, that 

it will foon cauſe redneſs, &c. as in6: 
N, 5: 25 45 55 o, 7, 8, of this {cc- 
tion, 
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tion, it the cauſe is not be or 
; Wcrcome by nature or: art. 


. 7. PAIN is a diſagreeable fen- 
ation, which excites alf living crea- 
tures to employ the utmoſt of their 
power to remove its cauſes. The 
artifice which nature uſes to free 
Wherſelf from it, is very admirable; 
| for ſhe ſeldom fails to ſend a flood 
Wot humours to any part affected 
W with pain, even independent of the 
vill. Pain ſuppoſes a ſtimulus and 
che ſenſibility with the irritability of 
the fibres as antecedent cauſes; but it 
ariſes immediately from an erethiſm 
Jof the veſſels, and the impetuous 
velocity of the fluids, which both 

combine to irritate and diſtend theſe 

W veſſels fo much beyond their tone, 
Jas to cauſe pain. See page 15. 


WE may ſee what i 1s here aſſerted 


confirmed in 3 when 
by 
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by. a natural inſtinct, they contra 5 
their unica eumoſa, to drive away 
the flies. 


18: Tas ſtricture and erethiſm 

of the veſſels is greater in proporti- M 
on to the intenſity of the inflamma. Ml 
tion, and of conſequence, the quan- 
tity of humours is leſſened in them, 
it muſt, therefore, be encreaſed in 
their collaterals. In the mean time, i 
the: heart, according to the laws Ml 
inftituted by provident nature, dou- 
bles its contractions, in order to free 
it's. ſubſervient veſſels: from their 
ſtricture and erethiſm ; hereby the 
action and re-aQion_ of the ſolids 
and fluids become ſtronger and more 
frequent, and conſequently: the pulſe 
muſt be accellerated. | 


S Ec T, 


an ERYSIPELAS. 
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| I Ecaſipelay according to Boer- 
5 have, is an inflammation of 
the ſecond order. Before I explain 
W this celebrated Author's opinion, 1 
vill preſent my, Reader with what 
5 Fernellius has collected. from the An- 
tients on that ſubject. | | 


= © ErveIPELAS, ardor eſt 50 
mens per corporis ſumma diffuſus. 
Nec tumore manifeſto extuberat, 
nec partem attollit aut diſtendit, nec 
penetrat in ſubjectam carnem, ſed 
late diffunditur nulla collectione cir- 
IM cumſcriptum. | Quameunque par- 
em prehendit, vehbeinender mordicat 


YN 
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& urit: color ineſt ex rubro flaveſ. 
cens, qui preſſu ſubterfugit, moxque 
redit. Dolor nec pulſans nec admo- 
dum vehemens eſt. Quum fluxio Wl 
excutitur, horror quidem ac dein fe-. 

| 


bris hominem adoritur: ac {xp 
quum 1n crura irruit, ab inguinis tu- 
more initium ducit. Serpit 1d qui. 
dem herpetum more, atque priori 
derelicta ſede, in vicinas partes ſen- 
ſim obrepit. Eſt autem duplex, 
unum quod ſimplex ery ſipelas Celſo 

appellatur, ſolo rubore & ardore, 
nulla exulceratione moleſtum. Al- 
terum quod eidem ſacer ignis nun- 
cupatur eftque exulceratum eryſipe- 
las. Hujus duæ ſpecies ſunt, una 
qua ſumma cutis ſine altitudine ex- 
ulceratur, in qua & cruſtule inſtar 
furfuris excitantur: altera cujus ex- 
ulceratio altius in cutem penetrat, 
e qua ruptis puſtulis purulenta ſanies 
exit. — eryſipelatis origo 


eſt 
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ct a fervente tenuique ſanguine, 
qui bilioſus appellatur: exulcerati 
vero ex eo cui bilis ſupervacuæ ejuſ- 

W que incaleſcentis nonnihil fit admiſ- 
tum. Is e venis tenuioribus propul- 
ſus nequaquam in carne ſubſiſtit & 

hæret, ſed tenuitate in cutem fertur 
& cvolat, que denſior & compactior 
hunc retinet cohibetque. Quumque 
eenuis fit humor facile diſpergitur, 
gneque in con{picuum tumorem ſe 
attollit. Genus hoc univerſum ex- 
quiſitum eſt eryſipelas: quod vero 
phlegmonodes appellatur, tumentius 
gquidem, ſed minus fervidum exiſtit 
multoque minus oedematodes.“ Vi- 

de Fernel. De extern. corp. affect. 
cap. 4. lib. 7. Pathologie. | 


S. 1, Warn an inflammation 
does not penetrate deeper than the 
nteguments, and cauſes no apparent 
3 lwelling, it is called att eryfipelas, 
| e | not 
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not only by Fernellius, but by all 
the Antients and Moderns. 


S. 2. A sIMPLE eryſipelas mani. 
feſted by a redneſs and parching 
heat, can hardly be diſtinguiſhed 
from an exquiſite phlegmon ; for it 
has all its characters except a tu- 
mour, but I have ſhewed in the 
foregoing ſection, that a tumour is 
not eſſential to an inflammation; 
nor has our Author any reaſon to 
aſſert, that it proceeds from a bili- 
ous blood, for the bile is not red; 

yet this diſorder may happen, rm 
the bile is of a bad quality, or when 


it is diffuſed over the ſurface of the 
body. 


S. 3. Our Author, as all the 
Antients and moſt of the Moderns 
have done, concludes, that the yel- 
lowiſh colour of the part affected 


by an eryſipelas proceeds from the 
bile; 
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W bile ; but I have obſerved very of- 
ten, that this colour does not appear 
W until the diſorder is upon the decline, 
either towards a reſolution, or a ſup- 
| puration. Van Swieten attributes 
J this yellownels to the ſerum, in his 
Commentary on Aph. 390. But 
t prove this aſſertion, it would be 
neceſſary, that nature ſhould ſend 
che ſerum only to the affected part; 
but it cannot be conceived how that 

could be effected according to the 
W known laws of the animal œcono- 


my; for we know by experience, 


4 that ſuch as labour under this diſ- 
order, are no way diſpoſed to ſweat, 


nor have any moiſture perceivable 


on their ſkin-; on the contrary, they 


appear to the touch to be dry and 
parched, and burn all over with 
heat; and it follows from what is 
laid in page 41, that the heart in 
that ſituation, - cannot be diſpoſed to 


W {cparate ſerum from the blood to 


EA - be 
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be ſent preferably to any otter: hu- 


mour to the irritated part; for I 
which reaſon, it is not more likely, 

that a yellow colour in an eryſipelas 
ſhould rather ariſe from the ſerum 
chan from the blood. | 


= N EITHER the bla: nor any other 
humour is black; but when col- 
lected in contuſions, they take on 
that colour ; may not therefore the 
blood decompoled by the heat and 
pulſation of an inflamed part, change 
its colour from red to yellow? Be- 
{1des, as the red blood is thicker than 
the ſerum, it cannot ſo cafily paſs 
off by reſolution; therefore, it ſhould 
be more nets in the affected part 
than the ſerum. Moreover, we are 
to remark, that Leuwenhoek ob- 
ſerved the colour of the blood to 
proceed from the union of the white 
globules ; therefore, that union be- 
4g diffolved by the rarefaction 2 25 | 
rom 
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ſrom an inflammatory heat, may oc- 
caſion the red colour to ranith partly 
or entirely, which, perhaps, hap- 
pens in the oreſtat caſe; and this is 
further proved by Dr. Sauvage, in 
his Phyſiologys, where he ſays, that 
the redneſs of the blood proceeds 85 
5 from its thickneſs, and proves it by 
che authority of Sir Iſaac Newton, 

ho has demonſtrated, that bodies 
W were red, becauſe the thickneſs of 
W their particles was equal to = 

of an inch; that they appeared 
yellow, becauſe they were equal to 


n Wl 20,000,000 part of an inch, and 
's Wi £0 appear black, if one, &c. 

d 

il ALL Phyſicians a that an 
« Ml cryfipelas is never produced without 
-a preternatural encreaſe in the mo- 
o ſtion of the fluids, and for that rea- 
te don, it is not certain, that a greater 
= * Vide, pag. 179 and 199. 

ml 


LE quantity 
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See . 2. of this Section. 


pen in any external part of the body, 


| pelled to it by the common laws 
of circulation in a healthy ſtate; 


in the radical moiſture is exhauſted, 
and the vis vitz 1s unable to propel 


the body, or in thoſe in whom the 
inn humour 1 is _Y want- 
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quantity of ſerum is ſent or derived 
to an inflamed part, than what com- 
monly circulates with the blood, 


©. 4 ALTHOUGH an u eryſipelas 
cauſes no manifeſt ſwelling or diſten- 
ſion, yet we know by reaſon and 
experience, that it ſeldom can hap- 


without attracting to it a greater 
afflux of humours than what is pro- 


and that of conſequence the part 
muſt ſwell in ſome meaſure, except 
in ſome conſumptive habits, where- 


the fluids to the circumference of 


ing. ; 
8 | ®. bl 


= ©. 5. As it cannot be compre- 
hended, that an ulcerated eryſipelas 
can exiſt without pain, we can con- 
clude from theſe remarks, that Fer- 
nellius ſuppoſes an eryſipelas to be 
attended with heat, redneſs, ſwel- 
F ling and pain, which, according 
W to Celſus, are the four chaſteriſlics 
of an inflammation, 


= ©. 6. Wr have remarked under 
oc. No. 5. Sect. 1. three ſeries of 
W veſſels through which the blood or 
any other humour is to paſs, ac- 
cording to our Author, before it can 
work its way into the cellular mem- 
brane to form an inflammatory tu- 
mour. Fernellius ſeems alſo to have 
W hinted here, that theſe three ſeries 
W of veſſels are continued one into 
another, and that the humours can- 
not paſs from the firſt and ſecond 
into the cellular membrane, or empty 


ſpaces, as he calls it; but if every 


T4 wo. 


into the cellular membrane, there 
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ple who were long ſubject to ſcor- 
butic or venereal e e break 
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part of theſe two ferien as well as i 
the third, had not inſpiring and ex- 


piring veſſels and pores that open 


could be no ſupply of oil or moiſture 
to preſerve the ſenſibility of the 
nerves, veins, and arteries, and the 
flexibility and elaſticity of the muſ- 
cles, tendons, ligaments, and carti- 
lages; they would ſoon grow ſtiff 
and break by the leaſt motion, juſt 
like a twig, which withers by being 
long expoled to the ſun, and breaks 
before it can be in the leaſt bent. 


* 9 


I Have ried, that many Peo- 


their limbs by very ſmall force, 
which muſt certainly be. owing to 
the want of that oily balſamic hu- 
mour, that paſſes in a ſtate of health 
from the veſſels not only into the 
cellular membrane, but even into 


the 
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= 1 auen of the bones. But | 


when the veſſels are attacked by a 
low continued erethiſm, as in the 
aforeſaid diſeaſes, this balſamic hu- 
mour cannot always paſs, and when 
it does, it grows acrid, or evaporates 
before 1t can get a ſopphy:; ; becauſe 
the erethiſm or action of the veſſels 
is very irregular in ſuch People, on 
account of the great changes which 
the non-naturals produce 1 in their 1 in- 
firm bodies. 


FROM theſe examples, we may 
venture to ſay, in conjunction with 
Helmontius and Hippocrates, that 
every part of the body, both in- 


ward and outward, and conſequent- 


ly of the vaſouic ſyſtem, is inſpir- 


able and expirable; it is therefore 
reaſonable to think, that there are 
pores through the whole length of 
the veſſels, by which a humour 
Paſſes into the cellular membrane, 

wjhen 
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when the circulation is in a natural 
Nate; it is therefore probable, that 
When the tonic action of an in- 
flamed veſſel is weakened or abo- 
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may become ſo wide in that part, as 


humours to paſs through them into 


ſeem neceſſary to ſuppoſe, that the 


of the body weaker and the branches 
ſtronger in their coats; whence the 


is 

tt F 
1 1 
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liſhed in any part by too great a 5 
diſtenſion from plenitude, the pores Wi 


to admit the red globules or other 


the cellular membrane. 
Fox which reaſon, it does not 


morbific humour in an inflamed ar- 
tery ſhould paſs through its extremi- 
ty before it can get into that mem- 
brane. Beſides, by what Dr. Hal- 
ler extracted from the experimental 
enquiries of Sir Clifton Wintring- 
ham, it appears, that in general the 
trunks of the arteries are in all parts 


Impulic of the blood may exert 4 
„ conn 
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5 conſiderable effect upon the former, 
W but leaſt of all on thoſe of the 
limbs. ES” oo 


BS From hence it is, that aneuriſms 
are moſt frequently formed near the 
heart; for in the lower extremities, 
the ſtrength of the arteries and of 
the yeins too is much encreaſed. 
Axp the proportion of the arte- 
rial membranes or coats in thick. 
neſs, with reſpect to their bores or 
capacities, is greater as the arteries . 
grow leſs, and is thickeſt in the leaſt 
of them, which can tranſmit only 
cone globule at a time. The truth 
of this is proved from anatomy, and 
W the forcing of air into the arteries, by 
W which they burſt always with more 
difficulty as they are leſs ; and from 
W the calculation itſelf, by which the 
magnitude of the leaſt arteries is 
determined from the globules, diſ- 
e | tending 
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tending their two ſemi cylindric | 
membranes. 


N 


AN ATOMITSTHS have erroneoully 
ſuppoſed the ſtrength of the arteries 
and veins to decreaſe, in proportion 
as they grow leſs in thickneſs, for 
by experiments, 1t appears, that the 
thineſt veſſels have often a much 
greater degree of compactneſs and 
ſtrength proportionable than the 
larger ; and ſome whoſe coats are 
extremely thin, exceed in {ſtrength 
the aorta, whoſe coats are ten times 
as thick. The emulgent artery was 
found a fifth or ſixth part ſtronger 
than the aorta at the heart, and the 
emulgent vein was found two thirds 
ſtronger than Me cava, &c.* 


* See remark on 153, of Dr. Haller s Phyſiology, 
containing an extraCt of Sir Clifton Wintringham' s ex- 
perimental enquiry, concerning the arteries and veins 


tranſlated into — by Dr, Mihles. 


Henxcr 
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HENCE it is more than probable, 
that the tonic action of an inflamed 
artery can ſooner be overcome by 
TW diſtenſion in any point where it is 
i preternaturally diſtended, than in 
its apex or extremity, clotwithilnd] 
ing what Fernellius, Boerhaave and 
all other Authors affirm to the con- 
trary ; therefore. I ſee no neceſſity 
of ſuppoſing the morbific humour 
co pals from the ſanguineous arteries 
into another ſmaller ſeries of veſſels, 
to form an inflammation by error of 
place. Why ſhould it not pals rather 
into their correſponding veins, if the 
ſerous or lymphatic arteries be not 
intermediate between them? if they 
be, the blood with every kind of 
humour ſhould always paſs through 
them before it could arrive in the 
veins. Such an aſſertion would be 
very abſurd, though it may be in- 
terred from Bde. s way of rea- 
ſoning in the following aphoriſms. 


(0 
372. 
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| 372. Quoraue ergo fieri po- 
4 . in finibus arterioſis, vel in 
vaſis ſeroſis ly mphaticis aliiſque mi- 
noribus, arterioſis dilatatis oſculis ad- 
miſſos globulos rubros aut alia fluidi 
elementa craſſa, per fines tranſmit- 
tere non potentibus. 8i ſanguis 
transfunditur in eas venas, que ſpi- 


ritibus accommodatæ, inflammatio- 
nem excitat. Cell. 5. 


378. Erricitunt eam in vaſis 
lymphaticis arterioſis. 1. Omnes i 
cauſæ, quæ initia horum latiora am- 
Pliant, ita, ut in ea intrent partes ſan- 
guinis eraſſiores, que propulſæ ulte- 
rius occurrunt anguſtiis conni venti- 
bus, ubi tum patiuntur eadem, qua 
expoſita (377); talis eſt laxitas vaſ- 
culi in ſuo principio, motus violen- 
tus liquidi arterioſi: 2. Omnes cau- 
ſe alteri inflammationi communes. 


375, 376, 
379. 
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nn the ſerous arteries there may be a 
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379. Unde et ſimilis morbus in 
omni vaſe conico, ubi fluit ex lato in 
anguſta liquor, obtinere poteſt; ut 
enim in ſanguine rubro fic in lym- 


W pha alia eſt forte pars eraſſior reli- 
quis. 


380. Ex quibus vera diverſitas 


phblegmones eryſipelatis, oedema- 


tis, ſchirri cum inflammatione li- 
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erhaave, is like a cone whoſe bale is 
in the heart, and apex in the extre- 


N mities of the body. An eryſipelas 


takes place nearer the apex of the 


cone than a phlegmon, and it ad- 


vances ſometimes as far as the lym- 


Wh phatics, where it is produced by er- 


ror of place, The ſerum, according 
to this Author, is yellow, and in his 
Commentary on aph. 127, ſays, that 


red 
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red or yellow inflammation, the firſt 
happens | by error of place, the ſecond 
is peculiar to theſe veſſels. 


Ie a little cruor with. much ſerum 
ſtagnates in the pellucid veſſels, 
which are obſtructed and inflamed, 
the affected part will then appear of 
a reddiſh yellow, and this ſort of 


inflammation he calls an cry fipelas. 


HENCE i appears the affinity 
betwixt an erylipelas and a phleg- 
mon, fince they only differ in the 
magnitude of their obſtructing par- 
_ ticles; for in a phlegmon the red 
part of the blood is accumulated in 
the obſtructed and diſtended veſſels; 
but in an eryſipelas, the ſerum of 

the blood, mixed with a little cruor, 
becomes impervious in the ſame 
manner; alſo the ſeat of a phlegmon 
is the membrana adipoſa, whereas 
an eryſipelas invades the external 

| | inte- 
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integuments of the body, or the in- 
ternal membranes. | 


Ix this erte we may ſee what 
our Author means by an inflamma- 
tion of the ſecond order proceeding 
from an error of place; but I will 
clearly ſhew by fair arguments drawn 
from the nature of the ſolids and 
W fluids, that this doctrine is contrary 
W to reaſon and experience. 


„ n truth, 
chat the ſkin is more or leſs dried or 
W parched in a fever, according to the 
vehemence of the ſymptoms, of 
which we may daily ſee evident 
proofs in an ardent fever. I ſuppoſe 
no Phyſician will deny, but the 
3 „ of the ſkin in this caſe pro- 
ceceds from the conſtriction of its: 
veſſels, whether they be ſanguiferous, 
ſerous or en, but in an in- 
flamed part the ſtricture of theſe | 
G =. oſs 
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veſſels muſt be far greater than in 
an ardent fever; they ſhould there- 


fore exclude not only the red glo- 


bules, but alſo the peculiar humours i 
to which they are deſtined, and from 


thence become parched and dried. ; 


Hencz we fee the reaſon why a 
reſolution does not happen before 
an inflammation ceaſes, and why 
a moiſture is not perceivable on the 
ſkin in an ardent fever, before it is 
upon the decline; it appears, there- 


fore, from this experimental proof, 
which is obvious to every Practitio- 


ner, that in an eryſipelas, and in 
every kind of inflammation, the ſe 


rous and lymphatic veſſels are under 


ſo great a ſtricture by an erethiſm, 
that they exclude all kinds of hu- 
mours, and of conſequence all degrees 
of ſwellings; from thence we may 
ſee, that it is improbable an inflam- 
mation can take place in theſe veſ- 


{els 
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ſels by error of place. For that rea- 
W fon, we can conclude, . that the 
plenitude and derivation of humours, 
which happen upon ſuch occaſions, 
take place rather in the ſanguiferous 
veſſels, or in the cellular membrane, 
or in both together than in the for- 
mer; therefore, it plainly follows, 
from the nature of the ſerous and 
haphatic veſſels, that our Author's 
W doctrine, concerning an inflamma- 
tion of the ſecond order, 1s contrary 
to experience. 1 = 
b. 3. IN page 41, we have 
proved, that the blood as being 
groſſer than the ſerum or lymph, 
{ſhould come in a greater quantity 
than either of theſe to an inflamed 
part, and that the thickneſs of the 
humours in this caſe, is in propor- 
tion to the force of the inflammati- 
on; theſe are immediate conſe- 
quences of the laws of ſecretions ; 
- G 2 = ml 


proportion, as it is nearer to the 
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for it is allowed by all Phyſicians, 


that the motion or yd of any or- 
gan in the human body is greater in 


heart; therefore, the humours ſe- 
creted in them will be thicker, ac- 
_ cording to their diſtance from that 
center of motion. 


He NCE may be underſtood, why 
the urine ſecreted in the kidnies, 
and the bile ſecreted in the liver, 
ſhould be much thicker than the 
animal ſpirits, and the humours 
which in a ſtate of health, paſs off 
by ſweat and by 3 perſpira- 
3 becauſe theſe three laſt are 
ſecreted by organs much more dif 
tant from the heart than the liver, 
or kidnies; but the action of the 
ſolids is preternaturally encreaſed in 
every inflamed part, therefore, the 
humour derived to it will be thicker 
in proportion to the violence of that 

action; 


ad 
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action; but the thicker it is; the 
more it irritates and conſtringes the 
capillary veſſels, until it ſhuts them 
up ſo cloſe, that it cannot enter 
W their orifices ; it follows, therefore, 
W from this argument drawn from the 
nature of the fluids, that our Au- 
thor's doctrine, concerning an ery- 
fipelas, or an inflammation of the 
ſecond order, is contrary to experi- 
ence and the laws of ſecretions. 


B. 4. WHAT I have here Arte 
ſeems to be confirmed by Fernellius, 
whoſe book is nothing more (if you 
except his ſtile and language) than 
a copy of all the antient phyſical 
Authors, who jointly attribute the 
malignity of inflammatory tumours. 
tothe greater grofſneſs of the hu- 
mours they contain; it is for that 
reaſon, they all agree, that a car- 


lancholy effects; becauſe hs ariſe 
WW. i Io 


buncle and a furuncle produce nie- 
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oh A groſs fervent blood, &c. as 
appears from what follows. 


„ Cargunculvs ex ſanguine ori- 
ginem habet, non eo quidem tenui 
& laudabili, ſed craſſo ac nigro, ca- 
lido tamen fervente atque corrupto. 
Hic in quamcunque partem invafe- 
rit, cam mox exurit, puſtulas cir- 
cum ſe ardentiſſimas acerrimaſque 
ciet, tandemque ardoris vi cruſta vel 
nigra vel cinerea obducitur. Huic 
partes vicinæ longo ſæpe tractu con- 
ſentiunt, caloris doloriſque partice- 
pes: Tnda quoque febris accerſi- 
tur. Inflammata pars nunquam 
ſuppurat, ſed fervore exuſta corrup- 
tæ carnis lobum tandem excutit, quo 
excidente, ulcus cavum ſordidum- 
que manet, hocque uno maxime a 
cæteris ſungitur tuberculis. Car- 
bunculorum alius ſimplex, qui e ſolo 
ardore ſimplicique putredine naſci- 
tur, alius malignus, qui his etiam 
jungit 
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jungit venenatam qualitatem : talis 
in peſtilentia graſſatur, de quo plu- 
ra proprio loco diximus. 


« Fuxuncuius dothien Græcis 
appellatus tuberculum acutum cum 
inflammatione ac dolore, ovum co- 
lumbinum magnitudine non exce- 
dens. Phymate ergo minus eſt, ſed 
acutius, rubentius, ac dalos vi- 
us. Phlegmones veram ſpeciem ex- 
hibet, ſed ejus exiguæ & que vix 
infra cutem deſcendat, atque ſub- 
jectæ carnis minimum comprehen- 
dat. Suppurat furunculus perinde 
atque phlegmone, hincque a ſim- 
plici carbunculo diſcernitur. Fit 
autem non quemadmodum phleg- 
mone e probo ſanguine, qui in par- 
ticulam vi quadam irruat: ſed e 
craſſo & vitioſo, non perinde tamen 
atque in carbunculo exuſto, quem 
a reliquo puriore natura ſecernens 
tanquam infenſum atque inutilem 

G 4 in 
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in corporis ſumma propellit. Quo- 
circa ut phlegmone multitudinis, ſic 
furunculus cacochymiæ ſaboles eſt: 
raroque fit ut hic ſolitarius erumpat, 
ſed fere multis corpus ſcatet atque 
inquinatur.“ Vide Fernel. De ex- 
tern. corp. affect. cap. 2. lib. 7. Pa- 
thologiz, 


TuE compariſon hors made by 
our Author, between a- carbuncle, 
a furuncle, and a phlegmon, plainly 
ſhews, that their different degrees 
of malignity and intenſity is owing 
to the groſſneſs of the humours, 
from which they proceed ; and this 
was not the opinion of Fernellius 
alone, but of all the Antients, from 
whom he copied; therefore, the con- 
cluſion we have drawn in B. 2. and 
g. 3. of this ſection from experience, 
the nature of the fluids, and laws of 
ſecretions agree with the opinion of 
all the Antients. F or which rea- 
: fon, 
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ſon, it cannot be ſuppoſed, that 
@ what we fay is founded upon mere 
W {ſtem or hypotheſis; for all the 
principles of our doctrine are de- 
duced from reaſon and experience; 
and indeed, no principle ſhould be 


adopted in phyſic, which has not 
ſuch a real bafis. 


HENCE we may judge, that the 
W herpes, the itch, and all the other 
diſeaſes of the ſkin are produced by 
an effort of nature, to debarraſs 
herſelf of the irritating cauſes from 
whence they proceed. 1 : 


6. 5. I nave proved above in 
ſect. 1. that no obſtructions or ftag- 


nations can be ſuppoſed to take 
place in parts inflamed by the prick- 
ing of a thorn, ſtinging of Bees, 
Waſps, &c. It ſhould not therefore 
be ſuppoſed, that the groſineſs of 
the Humour which is derived to an 
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inflamed part, is owing to its ſtag. 
nation, or to the obſtruction it meets 
with through the ſmalleſt capillary 
vefſels, let them be of what kind 
they will. Beſides the entrance of 
the humours into theſe veſſels is very 
much hindered by their ſenſibility, 
which by Boerhaave himſelf and his 
followers, is judged to be very ex- 
quite. * 


The moſt minute veſſels in the 
human body are employed in the 
ſecretions and excretions, and par- 
ticularly in thoſe of ſweat and inſen- 
ſible perſpiration; and as the func- 
tions of theſe veſſels are moſt com- 
monly ſuppreſſed or interrupted in 


an ardent and in all vehement in- 


flammatory diſorders, and the cir- 
culation at the ſame time is carried 
on in the largeſt veſſels, we may 
lawfully infer that the ſmalleſt veſ- 
ſels in the body are more _ 

| | than 
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chan the largeſt ; and that it is pro- 
bable the force of a ſtimulus, be it 
internal or external, ſooner invades 
the ſmalleſt than the largeſt veſſels. 
As a ſaburra is ſooner felt in the 
head than in the ſtomach, which it 
immediately vellicates, Ss; in the 
game manner, an impreſſion made 
n che largeſt veſſels may affect them 
W leſs than their contiguous capilla- 
ries. 


It is thus, the ſmall veſſels when 
irritated, ſollicit nature to ſend a 
greater quantity of fluid than uſual 
to their neighbouring large veſſels, 
which by preſſing the Oſcula or ori- 
gin of the former cauſes a ſtricture 
in them, and an irritation propor- 
tionable to the quantity of fluid, 
which, upon theſe occaſions, is fue 
by the heart to the affected part. 


IT 


1 Ir is 1 the n concur 
by their ſtricture to form ſwelling; 
in al contiguous large veſſels, and 
in the cellular membrane, and ex- 
clude it from their own cavities 
which 1 is quite contrary to what has 
been hitherto imagined. It the func- 
tions of the capillaries were not thus 
regulated, and if diſtenſions or tu- 
mours could ſo eaſily take place in 
them, as moſt Authors have ſup- 
poſed, their texture would be ſoon 
deſtroyed, all the fluids would ex 
travaſate, and put an entire ſtop to 
the Leodlation in every inflammato- 


17 diſorder. 


B. 7. BOERHAAVRE's doctrine con- 
cerning an inflammation of the ſe- 
cond order is quite inconſiſtent with 
the mechaniſm by which the circu- 
lation is carried on in the capilla- 


ries ; becauſe the ſuction and attrac- 
| tion, 
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tion, on which it entirely depends 
Win theſe veſſels, are much diminiſh- 
ed, diſturbed, and almoſt quite 
aboliſhed 3 in op inflammatory diſ- 
orders, on account of their ſtricture 
and erethiſm, as it is proved in 
© 2. Ne. x. and 5. of this Section. 


F. 8. Bana s doctrine is 
contrary to the very arguments the 
celebrated Van Swieten produces for 


its proof in & 372. 


Tux ſurface of the ſkin grows 
red in perſons who run or walk faſt 
(fays our Author) and in ſuch as 
cry out loud, or uſe violent exerciſe ; 
he attributes the redneſs in theſe 
caſes, to the blood's getting into the 
ſerous, or lymphatic arteries, and 
from this argument he and all Bo- 
erhaave's Followers conclude that an 
inflammation takes place in theſe 
veſſels by error of place. „ 
TT THE 
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Tax redneſs obſerved in theſe 
_ caſes is no proof that an inflamma- 
tion can happen by error of place; 
it can only be called at.moſt, a dif- 
poſition towards that diſorder ; ; for 
it is ſeldom or never attended with 
any pain, and it vaniſhes according 
as the impreſſion of the ſtimulus 
ceaſes, which indeed could not hap- 
pen ſo ſoon, if the red globules were 
wedged into the ſerous or lym- 
phatic arteries, - eſpecially if their 
ſtructure is ſuch, as it is repreſented 
by ſome of 80 who defend Boer- 
haave's doctrine. For from every 
ſecretory organ according to them, 
there ſpring out canals of ſuch dif- 
ferent ſtructures that through ſome 
the red globules can paſs, whilſt the 
white globules only can get into the 
other canals. They ſay likewiſe that 
one red globule is equal in bulk to 
fix or ſeven white s and that 


fweat and inſenfible perſpiration pals 
| Out 
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out through pores and veſſels of * 


ſerent kinds or diameters, 


Ir all has be true, how can it 
be conceived that the red globules 
once impacted i in the ſerous or lym- 
phatic arteries can return back by 
their proper canals into the maſs of 
blood? Beſides, how is it poſſible 
that the ſerous a lymphatic arteries 
can be ſo much dilated, as to admit 
the red globules of the blood ? cer- 
tainly if they did, the redneſs upon 
theſe occaſions would not ſo ſoon 
W vaniſh, 


In all ſuch caſes a greater column 
of blood than uſual is ſent to theſe 
parts to rid them of the irritation 
from which the redneſs proceeds. 
(See Sect, 2.) And perhaps the dif- 
ference of theſe veſſels is not greater 
than that which is between the pores 
and veſſels through which ſweat, 


and 
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and the matter of inſenſible perſpi- 
ration do commonly paſs ; and which 
now by Phyſicians of the firſt dif. 
TR: are judged to be the ſame. 

LEUWENHOECK had 3 by 
the help of his microſcope that the 
humour which ſeemed to be white 
in the capillaries, became red in 
the trunks; therefore we have rea- 
ſon to think that the redneſs which 
appears in the ſkin of thoſe who 
run and uſe violent exerciſe, is owing 
rather to a greater column of blood 
than uſual, ſent thither by the ſym- 
pathy of. the heart, than to an er- 
ror of place. 


THE . of the eyes pro- 
ceeds from a ſlowneſs of circulati- 
on; but in order to account for it, 
it is not neceſſary to ſuppoſe their 
veſſels ſo ſmall as not to admit the 
red globules of the blood; for if 
11 | 1 Lo 


— Ah 
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it was ſo, nature could not conve- 


niently ſend her univerſal remedy to 
relieve theſe organs, upon an emer- 
gency, from any accidents. The 
fame thing may be ſaid with regard 
to the whiteneſs of the kin, which 
is different in ſickneſs, and in a ſtate 
of health, according to the diffe- 


rence of clreviation. as it may be 


3 ſeen in the ſame Girl when ſhe 1s 


well, and when ſhe labours under 
a chloroſis. The greater capacity of 
the veſſels hinders not the humours 


hey contain from being thin, eſpe- 
© cially, as the veſſels of the eye, 


the brain, &c. are at a certain diſ- 
tance from the heart. This is eaſily 
perceived by thoſe who Know the 
laws of the ſecretions. 


"Wen it is probable, that the 
circulation is ſtronger 1 in a red roſe, 
and that it contains a greater quan- 
_ of ſpiritus rector than a pale 

H 


one, 


0 


colour may be thus accounted for. 


to the. mechanic laws of the ſecreti- 


thineſt part of the humours ; but 


and at another time a ſmaller quan- 
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one, and that the difference of their 


I ALLow that the veſſels which 
we call lymphatics, ſhould be nar- 
rower than thoſe wherein the red 
blood commonly circulates ; becauſe 
as the circulation is flow in the 
former, they are ſeldom alik diſ 
tended with fluids; for which rea- 
ſon, their ſides muſt certainly ap- 
proach one another, and according 


ons, they ſhould attract the fineſt and 


it does not follow from thence, that 
the ſerous and lymphatic veſlels 
cannot at one time admit a greater, 


tity of fluids ; nor does it ſeem con- 
ſiſtent with the laws of the animal 
oeconomy, that they ſhould be 
otherwiſe contrived. 


Mokk- 
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MokkovkR we know that the va- 
riety of colours depends upon the 
different reflections of the rays of 
light, and that the difference in 
theſe reflections proceeds from the 
W different configurations of the bo- 
j dies which reflect them. From 
hence and from the experiments of 
W Lenwenhoeck, it is probable that a 
certain quantity of lymph gathered 
W together may aſſume a red colour. 
| Hence it may be concluded, that the 
W {y{tems of thoſe who conc that 
inflammations may proceed from 
che red blood paſſed into the ſerous 
or lymphatic arteries by error of 
place, is without foundation. 


ES Vn SWIETEN, for the 
greater proof of his aſſertion, uſes 
the following argument in 5. 


If any part of the body, lays 


Ne. 18 expoſed to the vapours . 


warm water, it will ſwell and look 
H 4+ red- . 
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redder than uſual, from the ingreſs 


of the red blood into the ſmaller, 


relaxed ſerous or lymphatic arteries; 
from hence he concludes, that in 


inflammations, in the ſame man- 


ner, theſe veſſels are ſo relaxed near 


their origin, that the red blood and 


other thicker humours than what 
uſually circulate in them, can freely 
enter their orifices, and cauſe an 


inflammation of the ſecond order. 


CxRTAINLVYV redne in this ex- 
periment does not proceed from a 


laxity of the capillary veſſels in their 


origin, but rather from an irritation 
excited by the heat of the water. 
But if the body or any part of it, 
is for a certain time expoſed to the 
like vapours, it becomes. ſoft, re- 
laxed and pale. Hence we = that 
ſome caution and prudence is re- 


quired in the application of ſuch va- 


pours. Beſides, as it 18 proved (page 
70) 
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76) that the capillaries i in proporti- 
on to their cavities or diameters are 
ſtronger than the largeſt veſſels; it 
cannot be ſuppoſed that the vapour 


of warm water could ſo ſuddenly 
relax them. 


MorEoveR, as it is allowed, that 
there are blood veſſels all over the 
ſurface of the body, and that they 
are larger than the ſerous or lympha- 
tic veſſels, their tunics alſo muſt 
be weaker than thoſe of the latter; 
(page 76) and conſequently ſhould 
be ſooner and more eahily relaxed; 
| therefore, as laxity muſt begin in 
the blood veſſels in the above ex- 
periment, their ſtrength muſt be di- 
miniſhed, and for that reaſon they 
cannot bi ſuppoſed to propel the 
blood more than uſual into the 
aforeſaid veſſels ; on the contrary, 
they ſhould propel it leſs than in a 

natural ſtate. It is thus, the large 
TY H 2 veſſels 
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veſſels when relaxed in a dropſy, 
cannot propel the humours to the 
circumference of the body, as ap- 
pears from the dryneſs of the ſkin 
in this diſorder; therefore, as red- 
neſs in the above experiment can- 
not proceed from the greater laxity 
of the ſerous or lymphatic veſſels, 
or even of the blood veſſels, it muſt 
ariſe from an irritation occaſioncd 
by the heat of the water. 


9. 10. Ir is ſurpriſing that the red- 
neſs of the ſkin after running, hard 
labour, or violent exerciſe, ſhould 
be judged by the celebrated Boer- 
haave and Van Swieten, to be a pre 
ternatural ſtate; for it would fol- 
low from thence, that young men 
and all thoſe who are in perfect 
health, and in whom the ſkin is al- 
ways red, ſhould be in ſuch a tate, 
which would indeed be contradicto- 
ry and ny abſurd, i, 


I pro 
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T rRorosE now briefly to explain 
the nature of an eryſipelas. 


AN eryſipelas is that ſtate of an 
inflammation wherein the affected 
part becomes white, when it is preſ- 
ſed with the finger; but ſoon aſ- 
ſumes its former colour when the 
linger is removed. 


A glutinous humour is ſupplied 
by the ſebacious glands to preſerve 
the ſenſibility of the ſkin, and keep 
it moiſt, by checking in ſome mea- 
ſure, the egreſs of the fluid which goes 
off through its pores. This glutinous 
humour being wanting in an eryſipe- 
las, the ſkin is dry and parched, 
and little or no ſwelling can be 
perceived ; becauſe the erethiſm of 
the veſſels is but ſmall, and the mor- 
bific humours having. nothing in 

their way to retard their egreſs ex- 
hale through the expiring veſſels. of 
H 4 the 
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the ſkin. 425 is by the want of this 
olutinous humour that an eryſipelas 
differs from 2 hot oedema. 


In an eryſipelas the irritability of 
the ſkin is much augmented through 
want of the ſebacious humour, —_— 
in a ſtate of health covers the extre- 
mities of its nerves, and defends them 
from external objects. The ſkins of 
Swans, of the Rhinoceros, and thoſe 
of all amphibious animals, are co- 
vered with ſo large a quantity of this 
humour, that water cannot caſily pe pe- 
netrate them. The bladder, the in- 
teſtines, the mediaſtinum, pericardi- 
um, with all the membranes which 
line the different cavities of the hu- 
man body, are covered with a humour 
not very unlike the ſebacious. The 
nature of this humour may be Petter 
underſtood from what 1 ihall ; in the 
ſequel quote from Dr. Sauvage, when 
J Come to treat of a ſcirrhus. 


Ir 
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Ir may hence, in the mean time, 
be underſtood why the inteſtines 
ſometimes by the force of an inflam- 
mation rather grow dry than ſwell; 
the ſame thing happens not only in 
theſe organs, but in every other part 
of the body, when the extremities 
of the expiring veſſels are not co- 
vered with this ſort of humour. 
But we are to remark, that the ex- 
travaſated fluids cannot paſs through - 
thele veſſels, when they are inſpiſ- 
ſated by the force or duration of 
the diſorder, as I am to ſhew when 
I come to treat of ſuppuration. 


SECT. 
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ec” ; * pituita alia tenuis, aquoſa, 


aut mucoſa exiſtit, alia craſ- 
ſa & glutinoſa, cujusmodi eſt quz | 
vitrea aut gypſea appellatur : ita ne- 
ceſſe eſt varios ex hac collecta naſci 
tumores. Ac primum quidem oede- 
ma tumor eſt frigidus, laxus ac mol- 
lis, doloris expers. Nec calor, nec 
rubor, ſed vel genuinus vel albidus 
duntaxat color ineſt: tumor ſzpe 
magnus“ & qui preſſo digito, vel nullo 
vel exiguo dolore cedit. Eſt autem 
duplex : : unus collectus & circum- 
ſcriptione definitus, qui proprie ac 
ſimpliciter oedema nuncupatur : al- 


ter diffuſus & expanſus, qui rectius 
8 8 Tu- 
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** 


tumor ft e Hic ex cru- 
diore pituitoſoque ſanguine, aut je- ; 


coris aut aſſumptorum vitio progig- 
nitur, qui in nutriendas partes il- 
lapſus, nec in earum ſubſtantiam 


converſus, ſenſim cumulatus redun- 


dat partemque tumore diſtendit, ac 
ere retinet prementis digiti veſtigi- 


um. Ita ſane in tabe, in cachexia 


& in leucophlegmatia, modo pedes, 


modo reliquum corpus omne tumi- 


dum evadit. Verum autem & ex- 
quiſitum oedema non ex ſanguine 
pituitoſo, ſed ex pituita fit ſuper- 
vacanea, que ſolum vel aquoſa, vel 
mucoſa lit, undecunque illa in af- 
fectam partem deferatur. Fere ta- 


men _e capitis diſtillationibus huic 
origo eſt, quæ ſæpe in genua, inter- 
dum in humeros aliaſque partes de- 


cumbit. ** 


1 Vide Fernel De extern. cord. affect. cap. 3. lib, 


th Patholonir: 
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from a ſort of thick glutinous phlegm, 
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Of an OEDEMA. 
© 1. As an oedema may proceed 
fra two forts of humours, ſo it i; 
diſtinguiſhed by Fernellius into two 
kinds: ; the one which proceeds from 
a watery humour, and called by our 
Author a true oedema, to which 
may be referred cold Fwellings, 2 


droply, for example, an anaſarca, 
&c. and the other kind which ariſes 


tO! 
18 


th 


called glaſſy or plaſtic, The Anti- 
ents believed this fort of matter to 
be a black kind of bile, or a burnt 
ſort of blood; but our Author ſup- 
poſes it to be a ſuperfluous blood, 
which nature not being able to aſſi- 
milate ſufficiently to nouriſh the 
body, throws out on the ſurface of 
the skin, where it produces a hot 
oedema ; and the glutinous matter 
which covers the skin in this diſeaſe, 
may be reckoned the principal cauſe 
. why the humoufs are collected in 
the cellular membrane in inflamma- 

tory 
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tory diſorders ; for when that matter 
is wanting, they paſs out through 
the pores, as in an ery{ipelas. 


Þ 2. Our Author does not clearly 
ſhew the difference between a cold 
and a hot oedema ; the latter is di- 
ſtinguiſhed from the former by its 
heat, and the pain which is felt 
when the affected part is preſſed ; 
beſides it yields not ſo eaſily to the 
touch, as in a cold watery oedema, 
in a leucophlegmacy for example, 
or in an anaſarca; neither does the 
skin retain the impreſſion of the fin- 
ger ſo long as in theſe cold diſor- 
ders; but ſtill longer than in an 
eryſipelas, nor is the colour of the 


part changed unleſs there is a diape- 
deſis. 


. 3. ISHALL ſhew when I come 
to treat of ſuppuration, that an in- 
flammation 1 is moſt commonly oede- 
matous, 
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matous, and that one method of 
cure may be ſufficient in a phleg. 
mon, an eryſipelas and a hot oede- 


ma. It can hardly be underſtood 


from our Author how a hot oedema 
can be inflammatory ; for he ſeems 
to attribute it to bad digeſtion or 
the diſorders of the liver; however, 
it is reckoned a true inflammation 
by Van Swieten, in § 380 of Boer- 


haave 8 aphoriſms. 


_ From the obſervations J made in 
the Hoſpitals of Paris, I found that 


a great number of Patients when 


weakened by the duration of their 
ailments, were wont to complain of 
an intolerable pain all round the ab- 
domen, and in three or four days at- 
terwards to have its whole cavity 
diſtended with fluctuating water. 
1 alſo obſerved, that others com- 
plained of the like pain in the in- 
ferior extremities, before the water 

deſcended 
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deſcended to the legs and feet. 
have ſeen others recover from drop- 
ſies by taking antiphlogiſtic purges 
after bleeding. 


Wx are to den ald that the 
celebrated Dr. Mead, cured an hy- 
dropick Patient by narcotics. Willis 
employed them alſo with ſucceſs in 
a ſimilar caſe, and the learned Spon 
cured an hydropick by woun bleed- 


ings. * 


THESE facts being premiſed, 1 
the ſimplicity of nature in her ope- 
rations being attended to, quere, 

whether there be any analogy be- 
tween a cold and a hot oedema, and 
whether they both proceed from 
ſimilar mechaniſms? Certainly the 
ſymptoms which precede the ingreſs 

of the ſerum into the cellular mem- 
brane are not very unlike thoſe which 


oa Se Medical "OO by Richard Mead, M. 5. 
chap. 8. 
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are obſerved before ſuppuration takes 
place. In both caſes, to be ſure, 


nature ſtruggles as much as poſſible, 
before ſhe admits the humours into 
the cellular membrane, and com- 
monly the reſiſtance upon theſe oc- 
caſions is very great, eſpecially in dry 
melancholick habits, as I have ob- 


ſerved very often. I attributed the 
dropſy of this claſs of Patients to 


ſpiſſitude and want of. ſerum in the 
maſs of blood occaſioned by an ex- 
ceſs of perſpiration, which ſome- 
times happens to be ſo immoderate- 
ly great in this ſort of People, that 
the blood is ſo much deprived of its 
vehicle, that it cannot. furniſh the 
minute ramifications of the nerves 
or lymphatics, with a ſufficient 
tity of the fluids to which they ar 

diſtined. Hence the force of . 


ſolids 1 is diminiſhed which occaſions 


a lentor, weakens digeſtion, and 
brings on a „ dropſy. 
A 
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A Hor oedema ariſes from a co- 
lumn of humours preternaturally 
encreaſed and diſtending ſo much 
the ſides of the veſſels, that it cauſes 
pain. If the diſtenſion and pain 
continue for any time, the veſſels 
loſe tKeir tone and contractile force, 
the pores are enlarged and a free 
paſſage opened for the humours into 
the cellular membrane. 


ALMosT the ſame thing is ob- 
ſerved to happen in a cold oedema; 
tor the veſſels being too much com- 
preſſed by a ſuperabundant quantity 
of ſerum, the Patient feels great 
pain, or a very conſiderable anxiety, 
until at laſt, the veſſels deprived of 
their tone and contractile force per- 
mit a free paſſage to the ſerum into 
the cellular membrane, or into the 
other cavities of the body. 


51 : FROM 
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From hence we may fee, that the 
veſſels and pores can be dilated by 
too much motion or by too much 
laxity. The laſt caſe is quite fo- 
reign to my ſubject; I only mention 
it, in order to take away the equivo- 


cation which might ariſe from a cold 


and a hot oedema. I proceed now 
to ſhew the defect of Boerhaave's 
doctrine concerning the latter. 


A Hor oedema, according to 
Boerhaave, takes place in the lym- 
phatic arteries nearer the apex of the 
cone than an eryſipelas, and in that 
they differ from one another; be- 
ſides the blood has no ſhare in pro- 


ducing this ſort of oedema. 


* 


Ax ems 5 18 the Gd ſpecies 
of inflammation of the ſecond order 
according to our Author, I have 
proved 1 in ſect. 2. f. Ne. 1, 2, 3, 4; 


LY, 
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5 6, 7, 8, and 9, that it cannot 
pollibly exilt. 


ALTHOUGH it is ident 1 
what has been ſaid in ſect. 2, that 
nature cannot ſend a particular hu- 
mour different from the blood to 

ſorm an oedematous ſwelling ; yet I 
will for a moment admit the ſup- 
poſition and reaſon in conſequence 
of the following quotation, wherein 
Boerhaave maintains the lymph to 
be the quinteſſence of the blood. 
it Aquoſior, fluidior, ſalina, ſpirituo- 
ſa portio cruoris ſic ſeparatur ab ar- 
terioſo ſanguine ope glandularum, 
quæ vadit in vaſa minima ad motum 
& nutrimentum; reliqua pars craſ- 
for, rubra venis redditur ſenſim lati- 
oribus ſine obſtructionis metu; ergo 
cruor arterioſus primo venoſo e 
magiſque lymphaticus, cujus effectu 
vaſa majora aperta tenentur, robur 
corpori datur, materies conſtantiori 

I 2 refectui 
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refectui ſervatur, ſed inde venoſo 


cruori dilutions neceſſitas, ut fluat, 


iterum per arterias minimas pulmo- 


nales aliaſque: hocce effectu lympha 
glandulis ſecreta functa ſuo munere 


c.t circuitu redditur immediate vel 


per ductum Pequeti ante novum in 


cor ingreſſum. bs 


As 4 appears from hence, that 
the lymph is accounted by Boer- 


haave to be the moſt ſpirituous part 


of our fluids, and to be the chief 
agent of nutrition and animal mo- 


tion, its quantity with regard to the 


other humours, ſhould be very ſmall, 
and the veſſels which contain it 
ſhould be alſo ſmall in proportion, 
if compared with thoſe which con- 
tain the reſt of the humours. For 


the ſame Author aſſerts in his chy- 
[miltry ) by the authority of Mr. 


* Vide Inſtitut. Med, 8 209. Boerhaavii. 
Boyle, 
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Boyle, that the ſpiritus rebler of the 
plants is not equal to the 3e part 
of the water or vehicle which con- 
tains it. May not therefore the ſame 
thing be ſaid of the lymph, which 
the former accounts to be as it were 
the ſpiritus rector of the human bo- 
dy. It is well known, that there 
are many pellucid tumours, called 
lymphatic, which contain upwards 
of 9 or 101b. of fluid, and the 
muſcular motion at the fans time 
not in the leaſt impaired. Now 
I aſk of thoſe-who defend our Au- 
thor's doctrine, from whence ſuch 
a en quantity of lymph can 
come? From whence ſo much quin- 


teſſence in the blood ? To pretend 
that ſuch an accumulation of fluid 
could be furniſhed by . the lymph, 
or from a rupture of its veſſels would 
ſeem altogether abſurd; beſides, 
hay is it poſſible that th blood veſ- 
ſels could remain quiet and eaſy, 
1 and 


: * 
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refectui ſervatur, ſed inde venoſo 
cruori dilutionis neceſſitas, ut fluat, 


iterum per arterias minimas pulmo- 


nales aliaſque: hocce effectu lympha i 
glandulis ſecreta functa ſuo munere 
et circuitu redditur immediate vel 
per ductum Pequeti ante novum in 


cor ingrefſum.” ho 


As it appears from hence, that 
the lymph is accounted by Boer- 
haave to be the moſt ſpirituous part 
of our fluids, and to be the chief 
agent of nutrition and animal mo- 


tion, its quantity with regard to the 


other humours, ſhould be very ſmall, 
and the veſſels which contain it 


ſhould be alſo ſmall in proportion, 


if compared with thoſe which con- 


tain the reſt of the humours. Por 
the ſame Author aſſerts in his chy- 
ayiltry, by the authority of Mr. 


* Vide Inſtitut. Med, J 209. Boerhaavii. 
* 
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Boyle, that the ſpiritus refer of me 
plants is not equal to the. part 
of the water or vehicle which con- 
tains it. May not therefore the ſame 
thing be ſaid of the lymph, which 
the former accounts to be as it were 
the ſpiritus rector of the human bo- 
dy. It is well known, that there 
are many pellucid tumours, called 
lymphatic, which contain upwards 
of 9 or 101b. of fluid, and the 
muſcular motion at the fi time 
not in the leaſt impaired. NO] 
I aſk of thoſe-who defend our Au- 
thor's doctrine, from whence ſuch 
a May 0s quantity of lymph can 
come? From whence ſo much quin- 
teſſence in the blood? To pretend 
that ſuch an accumulation of fluid 
could be furniſhed by the lymph, 
or from a rupture of its vefſels would 
ſeem altogether abſurd; beſides, 
how is it poſſible that di blood veſ- 
ſels could remain quiet and eaſy, 
1 and 
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and make a truce, as it were, with 
the morbific matter during the time, 
which a ſwelling of fo prodigious a 
ſize requires to its formation? There- 
fore, it does not ſeem reaſonable, 
that nature can fend any kind of hu- 
mour preferable to the red blood to 
form a hot oedematous ſwelling. 
Indeed it is more likely that the 
blood, the pus and ichor with all 
the diverſity of humours which are 
found in ſuch ſwellings, are engen- 
dered by the heat, pulfation and pain 
of the affected part. Moreover, 
this ſort of ſwelling comes on ſud- 
denly, an inftance of which fell 
lately under my own obſervation, 


when a white pellucid tumour of a 


ſurpriſing bigneſs, I perceived to 
ariſe round the knee in the ſpace of 
one night. Such a ſwelling could 
not certainly proceed from the 


lymph. 


Tus 
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| Tur Antients attributed oedema- 
tous ſwellings to an atrabiliary hu- 
mour. Modern Authors thought it 
was eaſier to keep this opinion in 
view with a little conjectural altera- 
tion, than to make obſervations of 
their own, It is for that reaſon, 
Boerhaave attributed this diſorder to 
the ſerum or lymph, and baniſhed 
the term atrabilis. But as moſt of 
the Antients underſtood by this 
term, fx Janguinis, that is the-dregs 
of the blood, it was more likely to 
produce a hot oedema, than the ſe- 
rum or lymph. 


THE term atrabilis, or & ſangui- 
nig, ſhould not be intirely expunged 
out of phyſic; ; becauſe, in the ſenſe 
of the antient Phyſicians, it compre- 
hended many ideas ; for they were 
ſo exact in diſtinguiſhing the diffe- 
rent conſtitutions of their Patients, 
that they called one conſtitution, 


14 phleg- 
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phlegmatic, the atlas ſanguine, &c. 
Such as they found of a dry hot 
iden- theughtful. lively, and 
given to ſpeculation, they called bili- 
ous. Indeed they were not much mil- 
taken in their account, for theſe Peo- 
ple commonly perſpire ſo much, that 
their blood, not having a ſufficient 
quantity of vehicle or ſerum, pro- 
duces heat, coſtiveneſs, and an al- 
kaleſcence of the bile, from whence 
inflammatory diſorders very often 
proceed. Tumours ariſing in ſuch 
habits, were ſuppoſed by the Anti- 
ents to proceed from an atrabilis or 
fex Janguinis, that is a thick hot 

kind of humour wherein the bile 
had a ſhare. Hence we fee, that 
the Antients, though unacquainted 
with the true mechaniſm of ſecre- 
tions, were perſuaded that the groſs- 
eſt part of the humours was derived 


to inflammatory tumours, (8. 27 33 
* 45 wil 


THE 
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Tax extremities of the nerves all 
over the body, are covered with a 
mucous or olutinous humour, like 
that which the ſebacious glands fur- 
niſh for the cuticular nerves. The 
more this humour abounds: in the 
cellular membrane, the more the 
fluids derived by the force of an in- 
flammation to that membrane, ſhall 
be detained, and of conſequence the 
ſwelling ſhall be greater; but as this 
glutinous humour is ſeldom wanting 
in the cellular membrane, or in the 
ſurface of the ſkin, fo alſo an in- 
flammation ſeldom happens which 
is not oedematous. n 


As the thinneſt guids, upon theſe 
occaſions, are very requiſite to extin- 
guiſh heat, and prevent concretions, 
quere, whether this glutinous hu- 
mour, and the ſtricture of the ca- 
pillaries were not providentially con- 

trived to detain chem in the body? 


IN 
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In fome conſumptive habits whoſe 
humours are very acrid, dry, and in- 
ſpiſſated, whoſe veſſels are almoſt 
em! pty>and 1 in whom the force of the 
| Heart is very ſmall, little or no oedema 
or tumour can be perceived, altho 
the ulcers, which ſpread over their 
legs, thighs and other parts of their 
body, are evident figns that they la- 
bour under a very ſevere inflamma- 
tion. No ſwelling appears in theſe 
daes, perhaps, becauſe the ſebacious 
| humour is defective, being conſumed 

by the long duration of the diſeaſe. 


TAE diverſity of heat obſerved in 
inflammatory tumours, conſiſts in 
the different degrees of coction of 
th ze morbific matter, whereof I am 
to ſpeak more at large, when I come 
i to treat of fuppuration. 


1 MAKE no doubt, but that ſeveral 


Perſons, as well as myſelf, have ob- 
ſerved 
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ſerved a phlegmon on its W to 
aſſume ſucceſſively the forms of an 
eryſipelas and oedema, and by nature 
or art ſoon to vaniſh ; which would 
not certainly happen ſo ſoon, if they 
proceeded from an inſpiſſated blood, 
ſerum, or lymph wedged, if I may 


uſe ſuch an expreſſion, into the 


ſmalleſt veſſels. 


For which reaſon, as theſe A 


rent appearances of an inflammati- 


on are known to ariſe ſucceſſi vely 


in the ſame place, it ſeems very cer- 


tain, that they proceed from the 
ſame cauſe, namely, from the ſame 
kind of humours, in the ſame ſeries 


of veſſels, and that they are nothing f 


elſe,, but the different degrees of in- 
tenfity of the ſame diſeaſe. Beſides, 


it is known by experience, that they 


are cured by the ſame remedies, 
which ſuthciently confirms the truth 
of what we have advanced Upon 


this 


" 4:2 
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this article; therefore it is quite 
needleſs to place thele three appear- 
ances of an inflammation in three 

different ſections of a cone, and to 
attribute each of them to a particu- 

lar humour, and indeed it is quite 
contrary to what any Phyſician or 
gurgeon will find verified by obſer- 


vation in his own practice. 


ere. 
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Sz cr, . 
| Of the DIAGNOSTIC SIGNS. 
| OF AN 


INFLAMMATION. 


I. 6 & HE Diagnoſtic ſigns of an 

inflammation may be taken 
from its definition, page 19, and 
from its effects, (chap. I. ſect. 1. f. 
Ne. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,) and its different 
names are known from the different 
parts wherein it takes place. G. 4. 
ſect. T. chap. I. 


PROGNOSTIC SIGNS. 


TRR dignity of the affected part, 
the greatneſs of the ſwelling, the 
con- 
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cConſtitution of the Patient, and 
the intenſity of the ſymptoms 
will declare the future event of an 
inflammation. Therefore, if the 
= - Patient is conſcious that his humours 
are not vitiated by the pox or ſcur- 
Vp, ſcrophulous diſeaſes, &c. that 
=. the phlegmon has not penetrated 
deep into the parts under the ſkin, 
we may ſafely ſay, that it is void of 


1 danger, and that it is like to termi- 
1 nate by reſolution, or at leaſt by a 
3 laudable ſuppuration. 

1 WHEN the parts attacked by a 
| phlegmon, are of a firm texture, 


and have but a ſmall quantity of 

1 veſſels, ſuch as the ligaments and 

glands, the cure is tedious, and ſup- 

puration cannot be brought on with- 
out much difficulty. | 
Tux danger is greater or ſmaller 
according to the pain, heat, pulſati- 
| on, 


5 
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on, &c. and according as the vaſ- 
cular ſyſtem of the Patient is more 
or leſs irritable. If theſe ſymptoms 
are leſſened by degrees without leav- 
ing a hardneſs in any glandular part, 
it is certain, that the diſorder will 
not degenerate into a ſcirrhus. But 
if theſe ſymptoms ceaſe ſuddenly, the 
epidermis is raiſed into bliſters full 
of ichor, or ſinks, and the colour 
of the part becomes black, or livid, 
whilſt the pulſe at the ſame time is 
but ſmall, the urine and excrements 
become fetid, and the ſenſibility of 
the affected part is intirely aboliſh- 
ed, it is moſt certain, that a gan- 
grene is approaching or already 
begun. When a glandular part, 
aſter the ſymptoms are leſſened by 
degrees, becomes hard and reſiſting 
to the fingers, a future ſcirrhus is to 
be foretold. The phlegmons which 
take place in the eyes, that., 
5 8 | ten- f 
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tendinous, or nervous parts, are to 

be accounted dangerous. The deep. 

er: the phlegmon penetrates into the 

affected part, the harder it is to be 
cured. 
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INFLAMMATIONS in Genera. 
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HE indication of cure for this 
diſorder, directs the uſe of all 
| ſuch means as may tend to leſſen the 
erethiſm of the veſſels, and to abate 
the encreaſed velocity of the fluids. 

Theſe are both leſſened, or ſome- 
times totally cured by Aion, 
mild purges, diluents, acids, oily, 
mucilaginous, and narcotic medi- 
eines prudently adminiſtered. 
1. Tab 


Fd 
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1. Tux diet ſhould be diluent, le- 
nitive, and cooling: Blood ſhould be 
drawn in proportion to the fluxion, 
the intenſity of the pain and other 
ſymptoms, and according to the 
ſtrength of the Patient; large 
draughts of barley water, rice water, 
with nitre from 2j to zj to every 
pint, alſo maiden- hair tea, whey and 
other liquors of the ſame claſs, are 
very efficacious. 


ThE emulſio communis of the 
London pharmacopœia is excellent 
upon theſe occaſions ; but it will 
become more agreeable, if inſtead 
of gum arabic, you ſubſtitute the 
four great cold ſeeds of each 33. 


Ir the emulſion ſhould weaken 
the ſtomach, you may in its ſtead 
uſe barley water, aromatized with 
ſome agreeable herb, and ſweetened 
with the ſyrup of maiden-hair. | 
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Iz the ton dais not paſs off 
freely by urine, a proper Qoſe of 
4g may be added to it occaſional- 
ly; for as no falt diffuſes itſelf in 
any fluid ſo much as nitre, it muſt 
be very efficacious, by exciting gent- 
ly the contractions of the veſſels, to | 
prevent the concretions of the ani- 
mal fluids, in an inflammitory ſtate; 
but it muſt be taken with a ſufficient 
quantity of drink ; otherwiſe it may 
irritate the viſcera, and particularly 
the kidnies and urinary ducts. Moſt 
commonly it carries its action upon 
the latter, and when it does, we may 
generally expect good effects from its 
operation; but in the diſorders of 
theſe parts, we are to be cautious, 
leaſt it ſhould irritate too much; it 
ſhould therefore be given in fall 
doſes, in theſe caſes, eſpecially by 
young Practitioners, who have not 


{kill or experience enough to form 
| 4 
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a judgment concerning the ſenſibili- 


ty. of the 


Patient. 


WE may be aſſured, that nitre ir- 
ritates, if, when it is adminiſtered 
in proper doſes, the quantity of 


urine compared with that of the 


drink, is too ſmall. 


2. ArrkR bleeding in the foot, 
or in the jugular vein, and admi- 


niſtering a gentle purge to clear the 


primæ viæ, a ſemicupium of warm 


water will ſometimes eaſe inflamma- 


tions of the head ; for by the heat ; 


of ſuch a bath, a great quantity of 
humour is e from it to the in- 
ſerior extremities, by which means 


their column and quantity is leſſen- 


ed in the veſſels of the brain, and 


of conſequence their irritation and 


crethiſm. A ſmall inflammation of 


the brain is thus very often cured. 
A warm bath is no leſs efficacious 


ä in 
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in curing inflammations in other 
parts of the body. For the fibres 
grow hard in this diſorder, it is no 
bade therefore, they ſhould ſoften 
with warm water, when the very 
horns of Deers may be rendered as 
ſoft as jelly, by being expoſed to its 
vapours. A. vapour bath, and fo- 
mentations produce the like effect, 
eſpecially when they are more or 
leſs impregnated with emollients and 
aromatics, or with acids. Fomen- 
tations of warm milk may be or- 
dered for the ſame end, with great 
ſucceſs, or a decoction of the root 
of althea, applied warm. A poul- 
tice made of ground linſeed, or a 
fomentation made of its decoction 
Wall anſwer the lame end. 


. 3 n — . 


ArrTER e baths, vapours, 
or fomentations, the following to- 
pics may be uſed. 

r 3. OiNT- 
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3. O1NTMENTS, ſweet oils, lini- 
ments, anodyne pulteſſes, made up 


with bread and milk, the oil of 


olives, linſeed oil, no ſaffron, or 


diaſcordium, applied outwardly will 
contribute to leſſen the erethiſm, not 


only of the external parts, but alſo 
of the internal viſcera of the abdo- 
men, and of the thorax. The oint- 
ments of althea and elder, the oil 
of olives, either jointly or ſeparate- 
ly, in equal quantities, may be ap- 
plied to the fide ; for example, in a 
pleuriſy. The following fomenta- 
tion may be applied in the fame 
caſe, Take four ounces of the tops 
of white poppies, | boil them in two 
quarts of common water, until they 


are reduced to one, ſtrain, and add 


twe ounces of vinegar; make a fo- 
mentation to be applied to the at- 
fected part. 
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4. In an ercthiſm of the throat 


ouly potions, with ſome gentle nar- 


cotics, may be given with ſucceſs, 


INPLAMMATIONS of all parts of 
the body are cured after the ſame 
manner, but we ſhould have regard 


to the ſtructure, fituation, and con- 
nection of theſe parts, to the ante- 
cedent cauſes of that diſorder, and 


to the conſtitution of the Patient. 


Ir is certain, that the fibres grow 


hard by the force of the erethiſm, 


and bl that means lofe their flexibi- 
lity ; therefore, to bring them to 


their former ſtate, it is neceſſary to 


uſe a great quantity of oil, eſpeci- 
ally in the inflammations of the 
prime viz ; but regard muſt be had 
to the ſtrength of the ftomach and 


conſtitution of the Patient; for they 


are not to be given to A as are of 
delicate habits, without ſome prc- 
caution, 


+ 
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caution, and if they do take any 
oily medicine, it ſhould be mixed 
with ſome agreeable aromatic or ſto- 
machic diſtilled water. Diſpenſato- 
ries abound ſo much with receipts 
of this kind, that it is needleſs to 
inſert any here. 5 


As it is neceſſary to keep the bo- 

dy open, the decoction of tamarinds 
or prunes, lenitive electuary, ſalts 
and manna, &c. &c. ſhould be given 
or adminiſtered either in a draught, 
or in the form of a glyſter. 


Taz prime vie being thus cleared 
of all ſordes, by the foregoing me- 
_ dicines, abſorbent draughts, ſuch as 
the decoctum album, or julap cre- 
ta of the London Diſpenſatory, are to 
be preſcribed in the inflammations 
of the inteſtines, as often as they 
proceed from any vellicating acrimo- 
nious leven; and if the Patient finds 

— 4 ns 
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eaſe by . he is to uſe them 
plentifully, and afterwards to take a 
gentle purge. - In the ſame caſe 
glyſters are very efficacious. 


GLYSTERS are of great ſervice in 
inflammations of all parts of the 
body, becauſe they derive a great 
quantity of humours to the inteſtines, 
and becauſe they paſs immediately 
into the veſſels without weakening 
or ping the ſtomach. 


N. OURISHING glyſters are to he i in- 
jected, when the functions of the 
organs of deglutition are diſordered, 
or weakened, or when, on account 
of a violent vomiting, the aliments 
are rejected by the ſtomach. Often 
have 1 ſeen life ſupported a long time 
by this means. 


5. Ir by 4 too ET a motion ex- 
cited by an inflammation, the hu- 
5 mours 
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mours are ſo much rarefied, that 
they occaſion a. falſe plethora, we 
muſt have recourſe to acids. . No 


Phyſician doubts, but volatile alka- 


lies, by the force of inflammations 


are produced in the human body, 


and as a ſulphureous principle makes 
no {mall part of the compoſition, 


they — diſſolve the blood. 


WE are taught by chymiſtry, that 
acids have a great affinity with vo- 


latile alkalies, whoſe ſmell is owing 
to their combination with ſulp hur ; 
hence it is probable, that acids * 


inwardly, by uniting with the vola- 
tile alkalies, (which by the force of 


the diſorder, may be extricated from 


the maſs of blood) blunt their ſti- 


mulus, leſſen the erethiſm, and pre- 
vent the diffolution of the humours. 


' From hence, and from the anſwer 
Siren to the fifth objection, B. 4. 
chap. 
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chap. 2. it is probable, that the par- 
ticles of the fluids are attracted to 
one another, by the help of acids, 
and that their action againſt the 
ſides of the veſſels muſt neceſſarily 
be leſſened by theſe means. Be- 
ſides acids powerfully diſſolve the 
particles of tartar, which ſometimes 
get into the maſs of blood. From 
all which it is eaſy to judge why 
acids are ſo efficacious in the cure 
. -of inflammations. 


6. Ir the greatneſs of the pain 
hinders the Patient to ſleep, he is 
to be ordered ſome preparation of 
opium, and after bleeding, diluting 
and evacuating the ſaburra of the 
prime viz, with a gentle purge pre- 
pared with manna, tamarinds, and 
ſome neutral ſalt. It is certain, that 
the impreſſion made by narcotics, in 
the parts which they immediately 
touch, ſoon abates the ſenſation of 


pain wherever it takes place, and _ 
mu 
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muſt be owing, to the ly N e 
which ſubſiſts between the di erent 
parts of the human body, and not 
to the immediate application of theſe 


medicines, a truth I have ſeen ve- 
rified in _ inſtances. 


N ARCOTICS taken in the mouth, 
or. 1n glyſters, ſoon ſtop or abate 
pain in any part of the body, as 
_ every one of the Faculty muſt "Sig 
experienced. It is impoſſible that 
could be effected in ſo ſhort a time, 
by an immediate contact; there- 
fore the impreſſion made by them in 
the ſtomach or inteſtines, 1s- ſuch, 
that it is ſoon communicated to the 
whole nervous ſyſtem ; whether that 
impreſſion is pleaſing or irritating, 
we are quite at a loſs. If a young 
tame, well fed Quadrupede is gently 
ſtroked in any nervous part by a 
Perſon with whom he 1 is familiar, he 

ſtops, 
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ſtops, and is put into ſuch an exta- 
1y, that he throws himſelf ſome- 
times on the ground, and, if the 
ſtroking is continued, falls a ſleep, 
of which I have myſelf ſeen many 
proofs made in animals of different 
kinds. It is ſurpriſing how variouſly 
the nerves are affected, not only by 
inward and outward applications, but 
by different ſounds. Muſic touches 
the ears of moſt People very agreeably, 
and the young more than the old; as 
we may obſerve in Children, in whoſe 
tender nerves ſuch a pleaſing motion 
is excited by the ſongs or humming 
of their Nurſes, that they generally 
fall aſleep; the bag- pipes have the 
effect of a diuretic on ſome People, 
according to the teſtimony of Dr. 


Whytt, in his treatiſe on animal mo- 
tion. Good news moves the nerves 
of ſome individuals ſo pleaſantly, that 
they die in an extaſy of bliſs, and the 
death occaſioned by too great a doſe 
of narcotics is equally pleaſant. 


BUT 
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Bor we cannot infer from theſe 
fimilar effects, that the pleaſant ſleep 
procured by narcotics is owing to a 


pleaſing 1 impreſſion. 


I Have proved by a great num- 
ber of experiments, that pain in 
People of all ages, can be {topped 
by an immediate application of nar- 
cotics to the affected part. Is it 
not, therefore, beyond all doubt, 
that an impreſſion made by theſe 
medicines in any part of the body, 
is communicated to the whole ner- 
vous ſyſtem 1 


ALTHOUGH narcotics feld Fail 
to abate pain in robuſt habits, they 
ſhould not be adminiftered .to weak 
and delicate People, without a great 
deal of prudence and precaution 3 
eſpecially if they are not accuſtomed 
to take ſuch medicines'; for accord- 
ing to the proverb, natura conſuetis 
gauder, cuſtom becomes a ſecond na- 

ture 
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ture. It is thus the Turks accuſ- 
tomed to take opium from their in- 
fancy, uſe it inſtead of ſpiritu- 


OUS liquors, to get drunk before they 
go to battle. 


Azobr the laſt ſtage of an in- 
flatritoatbry diſorder, the theriaca of 
Andromachi, may be given from 
93 to 3]. when the Patient 1s reſt- 
leſs, eſpecially if the ſkin begins to 
grow moiſt, But if it it be neceſ- 
fary to follicit the oſcillations of the 
veſſels, Dr. Huxham's eſſence of 
— may be given from 6 to 
30 or 60 drops, in a glaſs of wine, 
or in a diſh of tea. If a gentle to- 
nic medicine is wanting, the ſaline 
mixture of Riverius, with an addi- 
tion of a little cinnamon, or nut- 
meg water may anſwer that end. 


By . help 4 theſe medicines, 


and others, 25 occafionally from 
| the 
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the claſs of ſtomachics and cordials, 
we can rouſe up the decaying ſtrength 
of the Patient, diſperſe beginning 

obſtructions, and prevent their fu- 
ture growth. 


By the application of batkis, Va- 
pours, liniments, and ſuch like to- 
pics, as we recommended above, it 
may happen, that an erethiſm may 
be intirely cured, and the preterna- 
tural velocity of the fluids leflened, 
and brought to its due degree of 
| uniformity in the affected part. 
The humours which were propelled 
by the force of the erethiſm into 
the cellular membrane, find by theſe 
means, a free paſſage to run back 
by the inſpiring veſſels into the maſs 
of blood, or to exhale through the 
expiring veſſels by the pores of the 
ſkin; and though the erethiſm 
of theſe parts may not be overcome 
by _ as it happens very often, 


clpe- 
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eſpecially when proper internal 
medicines are not ordered at the 
fame time, and when the ſtrength 

of the Patient is too great, we have 
ſtill this advantage, that the texture 
of the ſkin is ſo much ſoftened by 
the uſe of topics, that the extrava- 
ſated fluids can eaſily paſs out thro 


its por CS. 


By a ſcillful hon timely applica- 
tion of medicines, not only an infi- 
nite number of abſceſſes, but loſs of 
limbs, and fatal ulcers may be pre- 
vented, and it is only by a perfect 
knowledge of phyſic, we can be 
directed how to act in ſuch caſes. 


XX ux impartial judge muſt own, 
that the remedies preſcribed in this 
ſection, directly anſwer the indica- 
tions which I have drawn from the 
eſſence or prime attributes of an in- 
flammation. 1 

Bur 
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Bur ſhould any one take the in- 
dications of an inflammation, for ex- 
ample, from the proximate cauſes 
to which it is attributed by Boer 
haave and Van Swieten, in aph. 371. 
he - might try many uſeleſs experi- 
ments, and do the Patient more harm 
than good. This will appear more 
| — in the following chen | 
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CHAP. IL 
Which proves the curative indications of an 


inflammation to be repugnant to Boerhaave 0 


doctrine, apli. 3 71. 


_ Ccorpinc to our Author, an in- 
Nflammation proceeds from a 
ſtagnation or ſizineſs of the blood, 
ſerum or lymph in the capillary el. 
ſels. If it did, the medicines which 
are properly called aperients, and atte- 
nuants; ſaſſafras, for example, lig- 
num guaiaci, and ſuch drugs as en- 
creaſe the blood's motion, would be 
very efficacious in the cure of this 
diſeaſe, even in its increaſe and vi- 
gour. On the contrary, acids by 
coagulating the blood, and leſſening 
its motion, would Yi hurtful, and 
emollients would be no leſs prejudi- 
cial, becauſe the capillary veſſels in 
| that 
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that hypotheſis, would be ſo much 
diſtended by the accumulated fluids, 
as to be in a proximate ſtate to a 
rupture, which would ſoon be com- 
pleated by the ſoftening quality of 
ch medicines; but the contrary 
evidently kappens in practice; 3 for 
emollients and acids are preſcribed 
with ſucceſs, to diminiſh the ſtric- 
ture and erethiſm of the. veſſels 
in an inflammation ; for which rea- 
fon, it may be juſtly concluded, that 
Boerhaave's doctrine is contrary to 
the curative indications of that diſ- 
order. 


9. 4. SoME unexperienced Gen- 
tlemen, who conſider the materia 
medica by the lump, and have no 
certain rule to guide them therein, 
may object, that attenuants and ape- 
rients, are really efficacious in in- 
flammations. : n 
r 47 881 | 
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I own, that aperients and atte- 
nuants are ſometimes uſeful towards 
the laſt ſtage of the diſorder, and 
that by a proper application of them 
at that time, obſtructions and ſcir- 
rhi are very often prevented ; but, 
I deny that they can be uſeful in 
the vigour and encreaſe of this di- 
ſeaſe, for by irritating the ſolids with 
the hard particles upon which their 
virtue depends, and by which they 
procure heat, they would entertain 


and „ the erethiſm of the 
| veſſels. 4 


B. 5. Many will abjen; that ve- 


getable acids, far from coagulating 
the blood, diſſolve it. 


a Phyſicians agree, that ide 
are cooling, but they cannot cool a 
living body, - without diminiſhing 
the Son and re- action of the ſolids 
and fluids ; therefore a lentor muſt 

OW necefſari 
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neceſſarily follow an immoderate uſe 


of acids, whether taken as aliments 


or as medicines. For the blood 
muſt contain the principles of our 
food, according to the axiom, 
principiata redolent naturam princi- 
biorum, and the chyle, by heat as 

well as by want of motion, grows 
acid; beſides it affords a great quan- 
tity of it by a chymical analyſis. 
But acids in general have a proper- 
ty of coagulating ; therefore it can 
be aſſerted, that the chyle and blood. 
reſulting from a lentor occaſioned 
by an-immoderate quantity of acid 
aliments, are apt to coagulate and 
form concretions. Every one may 
with me have obſerved, that thoſe 
who make an immoderate uſe of fari- 


nacious food or acęſcent vegetables, as 


rice, oat meal, peas, beans, &c. in pap, 
or lemons, oranges, limes, with all 
other kinds of fruit, look pale, have 


bad digeſtion, are ſubject to obſtruc- 


BG 3 tions, 
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tions, bilious fevers, and other dif- 
orders of the liver, which are re- 
moved chiefly by the uſe of alkalies, 
purges and 1 The truth 
of what is here advanced, will be 
| allowed and confirmed by any one 
3 of the Faculty who has been in Ja- 
„ maica, or in the other ſouthern 
iſlands of America, where the inha- 
bitants, by uſing. too much fruit or 
an aceſcent diet, are univerſally ſub- 
ject to the diſorders which proceed 
from a ſuperabundance of bile. 


== 2 on; mm" - 
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WI Ar I have Gaid concerning ve- 
getable acids, is contrary to Van 
Swieten's commentary on aph. 117. 
of Boerhaave, Indeed, what is there 
affirmed by this colebenred Author, 
2 is not conformable to experience, for 
. he puts wine, vinegar, milk, and 
| fruits of all kinds in the ſame clas 
and ſays, that they all diſſolve the 
blood wat 1 J am per- 

ſuaded: 
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ſuaded, that this miſtake is to be at- 


tributed rather to a ſlip of the pen, 


or a fault of the Printer, than to our 
Author. For it is well known, that 
very few Phyſicians in Europe excel 
Fim in his knowledge of the materia 


medica. 


1 ALLOW that fruit Fer vegetable 
acids are very efficacious to leſſen 


the ſtimulus of the blood, and that 
by an immoderate uſe of them, it 


may be taken away intirely; but in 


a ſhort time they generally engen- 


der in its place a more hurtful ſtimu- 


lus; for when they are uſed as ali- 


ments for too long a time, they ſup- 


ply a bad aceſcent chyle, which may 


paſs in the meſeraic veins to the li- 
ver, in ſo great a quantity, as to 


thicken the bile, take away its ac- 


tivity, and render it partly or alto- 


gether unfit to diſſolve and combine 


the different elements of the chy- 


HS 4 mus z 
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mus; 7508 whence proceeds bad di- 


geſtion, bad chyle, bad blood, and 


a lentor, which bring on obſtrudi. 


ons, concretions, irritations and co- 
lics, with the other evils which ariſe 


from ſuch complications. 


v 


Ir may not be foreign to our ſub⸗ 


ject, to obſerve in this place, that 


acids are recommended by Galen to 
cure the ſcirrhi of the viſcera, but 


he ordered them to be mixed with 


aromatics or with bitters ; but what 


reſults from ſuch a mixture, is in- 
tirely different from vinegar, for ex- 


—_ or any other acid, and for 
that reaſon, poſſeſſes different: pro- 


| per ties, and produce different ef- 
| fects. Many Phyficians give vine- 


gar plentifully as an attenuant in all 
obſtructions, and in a moiſt or dry 


aſthma. I allow that vinegar acts 


ſometimes as an attenuant, but it 


does not follow from thence, that it 


{hould 


* 
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ſhould: be ranked in the claſs of : at- 
tenuants, for ſuch an arrangement 
would produce a confuſton in the 
materia medica, which would be 
very prejudicial in the practice of 
phyſic. Calcined hartſhorn and rice 
are very efficacious in a diarrhea ; 
but ſurely no Phyſician will fay, that 


they are aſtringent, yet we know, 


that ſome empirics give them that 
name, and they retain it eternally 
in families, where ſuch People have 
credit, and theſe families would ac- 
count the moſt learned Phyſicians 
rery ignorant, if they ſhould pre 


ſcribe them in any other illneſs, but 


a diarrhcea ; for relying intirely up- 
on the affected gravity and authority 


of theſe favourite pretenders, it is 
impoſſible to perſuade them, but 
that the aſtringent effects of theſe 
ingredients, are owing to their eſ- 


lence or nature, and not to any ac- 
eidents. 


TRE 
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Tux fame thing may MM faid of 


acids in general, and of vinegar in 


particular, which only becomes an 


attenuant by its effects, in aſthmas 
and obſtructions, though it has not 
that property eſſentially. We are 


to remark, that real attenuants would 


be very noxious in circumſtances, 
where vinegar is uſeful, and that it 


is by the rules of phyſic, only we 


can ee this « Ae 


„ helps s us more to make 


a happy progreſs in the practice of 


phyſic, than a due diſtribution of 


medicines into proper claſſes, and all 


the abuſes which are committed in 


the materia medica, proceed chieff 
from want of that arrangement. 
Have we not therefore, reaſon to 


| fear, that vegetable acids, lemon 
Juice, vinegar, fruit, &c. ranged by 


Van Swieten, in this claſs of attenu- 
ants, may lead young beginners in- 
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to innumerable errors? Are not the 
evils which ariſe Gil thence the 


more to be feared, as the authority 


of that e Author prevails 


ſo much all over the univerſe, that 


whatever Phyfician will dare to 
contradict it, muſt endanger his re- 
putation? 5 


Many Empirics, and even ſome 


Phyſicians to this day, boaſt of the 


great ſucceſs they have had in admi- 


niſtering internally preparations of 


gold, ſilver, copper, and lead. Such 


errors probably derive their origin 


from ſome celebrated Phyſicians, 


who preſcribed them, perhaps, for 


the ſake of trial, before phyſic was 


ſo well cultivated as in our days. 


DOME uſe pagina of lead ve- 
ry. frequently in gonorrhœas, and 
believe them to be ſpecific, though 
nothing more certainly deſtroys the 

ſtomach 
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ſtomach or inteſtines, than that me- 
tal, of which forty Perſons, who ill © 
hed by drinking ſmall wine, where- 

in litharge was infuſed, attorded me 
a fatal Proof. 


* 


Tak deſig n of theſe remarks, is 
to ſhew ae: the careleſs lips or in- 


ſinuations of great Phyſicians, are 
very dangerous; eſpecially with re- 
gard to acids and aceſcent aliments, 
as may be obſerved by the great 
number of Negroes, which our Mer- 
chants and Planters loſe by a mealy 
aceſcent diet; for they are ſeldom 
allowed any thing but rice in the 
paſſage from Africa to America, 
which by turning ſour on their 
ſtomachs, produces all the bad ef- 
fects of acidity, and. very probably 
1 their perſpiration too ſlow, 
and it is from thence, perhaps, 
and 5 their other concurring 
«circumſtances, that they have ſuch 
a * ſmell; for the 
humour 


— 
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humour which paſſes off by ſweat, 
and inſenſible perſpiration, are of 
the ſame nature with the urine, ſo 
that when they are retained, they 
may acquire a bad ſmell in the ſame 
manner as the urine, as I ſhall ex- 
plain, when I come to treat of ob- 
ſtructions. 


RaAMAZ INIT remarks, that clean- 
ſers of jakes are ſubjeet to inflam- 
mations of the eyes“, and in ſome 
countries abroad, (I will not name) 
where inſtead of jakes, pots are kept 
in the bed rooms, the People are very 
much ſubje& to opthalmies, and 
ſuch of them as I adviſed to keep 
out of the way from bad ſmell, ſoon 
got rid of their diſorder. 

From hence it is certain, that 


the acrid effluvia, which offend the : 


a 
b noſe, arc alſo offenſive to the eyes, 
» 

* See his Treatiſe on 4 Bini of Artificers, 


chap, 14, tranſlated into Engliſh by Dr. James. 


and 
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and that the fetid particles which 
exhale from the bodies of the Ne- 
groes, render them ſo much ſubject 
to opthalmies in their paſſage from 
Africa to America. The poor 
wretches are bled ſo copiouſly on 
theſe occaſions, that the circulation 
is weakened, and the diſorder en- 
creaſed, until it carries them off. 


Wes are to remark, that the blood 
reſulting from RE aliments, eſpe- 
cially in theſe People, who grieve 
without doubt, on account of their 
confinement, mu be poor and con- 
tain but little ſpirit, and that of con- 
ſequence, they cannot bear to loſe 
much of it; for which reaſon, they 
ſhould not bo bled without due pre- 
_ but ſhould be treated accord- 

ing to the method preſcribed by Ra- 
mazini, and the diſorder ſhould be 


prevented by allowing them better 
food, 


4 
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food, and keeping the place where 
they lie very clean and as free as pol- 


ble from bad ſmell. 


I WAS Ga 1 80 Protu- 
gueſe Captains who uſe the African 
trade, that they feed the Negroes 
the ſame way as the Sailors, and | 
give them ſometimes a little wine, 
and that they ſeldom loſe many of 
them in paſſing. from Africa to 
their colonies. 


I May venture to ſay, that who- 
ever has recommended rice as a con- 
tinual diet among our Negroes, has 
been acceſſary to the death of fo 
great a number of them, as to be a 
great hindrance to the cultivation of 
our colonies, and cauſe our Mer- 
chants and Planters to loſe many 
thouſand Pounds ſterling, per an- 
num. 

1 


5 
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I vo not mean to forbid intirely 
Ben uf rice, and-other mealy ſub- 
ſtances; on the contrary, I allow, | 
that in hot climates, it may be ne- 
ceſfary for all degrees of People to 
take fich food now and then, in or- 
der to check perſpiration, and re- 
tard the excretion of the liquid part 
of the aliments. But when a cuſtom 

_ prevails with regard to food as well 


as dreſs, it is very hard to remove it; 


and, perhaps, our Merchants * 


Blantcts, will never change their me- 
thod of feeding the Negroes, even 
when they are — by what is 
here advanced, that it is much 
againſt their intereſt to continue it. 


Mos r of our cotempories content 
themſelves with the thoughts, man- 
ners, and examples of their prede- 
ceſſors, without examining whether 
they be good-or bad ; becauſe ſuch 


an enquiry would coſt ſome pains 
and 
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and labour, and very few are ſond 


of interrupting their pleaſures upon 
ſuch an occaſion. 


As my aſtertten concerning the 
increaſe of the bile, from an immo- 
derate uſe of aceſcent vegetables, is 
a new opinion, it may be objected 
to, by thoſe, who with Dr. Haller, 
maintain, that as the bile has the 
property of ſoap, it muſt be always 
compoſed of proportionable quanti- 
ties of oil and alkali, which can only 
give it that property f to 
their ſuppoſition. 


Tux invalidity of this objection, 
may be eafily inferred from what 
[ have already advanced on this ſub- 
ject, and as ſoap can be made with 
oil and acid, as well as with alkali, 
the ſoapy property of the bile can 
afford no ground for an objection a- 
gainſt me. 


N CHAP, 
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CH A P. III. 
0 of tbe eee or Diſperſion of an Ju- 


ammation. | 


HE reſolution of an 8 
tory ſwelling, does not hap- 


pen until the diſorder is upon the 
decline. Fernelius ſays nothing in 


particular about it, Boerhaave ex- 
plains it in the following aphoriſm. 


DN has 386. Si humor fluens blandus, 
motus ejus ſedatus, cauſa obſtruens 
non nimis ſolidata, obſtructio, parva 
eaque imprimis in arteriis vel in ini- 
tiis lymphaticorum, canales mobiles, 


diluens. vehiculum, reducto fluore 


concreti, motu ſtagnantis, ſolvitur 
5 inflammatio reſolvendo. 


* 


up, 


Box- 


2 
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uppoſes in this apho- 
riſm, that all inflammations proceed 
from an obſtructing ma tter, concreted 
by ſtagnation; but would it not ſeem 
very abſurd to aſſert, that the inflam- 
mation which happens. the inſtant 


that the tendon of the muſcle biceps 


is pricked by a lancet, ſhould: pro- 
ceed from ſuch a cauſe ? Can flag- 
nation. bappen ſo ſuddenly? And if 
it could, how is it pofſible that the 
dagnating fluid could be conereted 


in an inſtant ? It is certain, that the 
humour collected in the cellular 


membrane during the inflammation, 
may be concreted by the heat which 
attends this diſorder; for we may 
ſce hard cruſts remain under the epi- 


dermis, after ſome ſuperficial inflam- | 
mations, and the ſame may happen | 


internally ; for as nature contrived 
the epidermis to ſurround the whole 


ſuperficies of the body, o ſhe has 
en no leſs kind i in ſupplying every 


ND M 6 veſlel 
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veſſel and every muſcular fibre, with 
A particular membrane, under which 


may lodge the matter concreted by 
an inflammation, the ſame way as 
under the epidermis. But no Phy- 


ſician or Surgeon will ſay, that the 
_ cruſts which remain under the epi- 


dermis after an inflammation, were 


the cauſe of that diſorder; therefore, 


there can be no reaſon why the like 


concretions ſhould be the cauſe of 
inflammations in the internal parts 


of the body; for the example 1 
have mentioned, evidently proves, 


that they are its effects, and not its. 


4 cauſe. 


without the rupture of any veſſels. 


lk it is demonſtrated without 


the help of any ſyſtem or hypotheſis, 


that the humours attracted to an in- 


flamed part by the force of an ere: 


thiſm, can paſs into the cellular mem 


lime, as well as to the epidermis, 


See 
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See page 58. In treating of ob- 
ſtructions, I will enlarge more on 
this fubject. 3 


Ix the laſt "WY 8 an inflamma- 
tion, the erethiſm of. the veſſels, 
with the velocity of the fluids, di- 
miniſh gradually, until the motion 
of the humours becomes ſo ſedate 
and uniform, that the matter of in- 
ſenſible perſpiration can run out 
through the pores of the ſkin as 
free as in a ſtate of health; but it 
cannot paſs out that way, . 
meeting the matter, which during 
the inflammation, was inſpiſſated 
and collected in the cellular mem- 
brane, without mixing therewith, 
and rendering i it more fluid. As the 
humour of inſenſible perſpir ation 
goes off in a warm vapour, it ſhould 
\ diffolve eoneretions very efficaciouſ- 
ly. When the morbific humour is 
attenuated by this vapour, it ſhould 


3 80 
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veſſel and every muſcular fibre, with 
a particular membrane, under which 
may lodge the matter concreted by 
an inflammation, the ſame way as 
under the epidermis. But no Phy- 
ſician or Surgeon will ſay, that he 
_ cruſts which remain under the epi- 
| dermis after an inflammation, were 
the cauſe of that diſorder; therefore, 
there can be no reaſon why the like 
concretions ſhould be the cauſe of 
inflammations in the internal parts 
of the body; for the example I 
have mentioned, evidently proves, 


that they are Its effects and not its 
cauſe. 


HENcx it is demonſtrated without 
the help of any ſyſtem or hypotheſis, 
that the humours attracted to an in- 
flamed part by the force of an ere- 

thiſm, can paſs into the cellular mem- 
1 as well as to the epidermis, 
without the rupture of any veſſels. 

See 
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See pag e 58. In treating of ks 


ſtructions, I will calargy more on 
this ſubject. 


In the laſt ſtage 4 an inflamma- 
tion, the erethiſm' of the veſſels, 
with the velocity of the fluids, di- 
miniſh gradually, until the motion 
of the humours becomes ſo ſedate 

and uniform, that the matter of in- 
ſenſible perſpiration can run out 
through the pores of the ſkin as 
free as in a ſtate of health; but it 
cannot paſs out that way, . 
meeting the matter, which during 
the inflammation, was inſpiſſated 
and collected in the cellular mem 
brane, without mixing there with, 
and rendering it more fluid. As the 
humour of inſenſible perſpiration 
goes off in a warm vapour, it ſhould. 
diſſolve eoneretions very efficaciouſ- 
ly. When the morbific humour is 
attenuated by this vapour, it ſhould 


M43 go 


. 
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go where it finds leſs reſiſtance, and 
either teturn into the maſs of blood 
by the inſpiring veſſels, called ab- 
ſorbents, or paſs out by the expiring 
veſſels through the pores of the ſkin. 
Wx are to obſerve, that ſeldom 
any part of this fluid returns into 
the maſs of blood, for the pulſation 
of the veſſels, and the direction of 
the humour which goes off by in- 
ſenſible perſpiration, determine it 
to pals -out through the ſkin. But 
as this cannot happen, until the ere- 
thiſm, and the preternatural veloci- 
ty of the fluids ceaſe, it may be eaſily 
underſtood, that an inflammation 
can never be terminated in the cel- 


lular membrane. For an inflamma- 
tion never ceaſes on account of a 
preceding reſolution; but a reſolu- 
tion of the morbific matter comes 
on, becauſe the inflammation ceaſes; 


therefore, « our Author has no reaſon 
. x 40 


"of Pi 


ture overcomes the diſorder. 
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to aſſert, that an inflammation ter- 
minates by a preceding reſolution. 

Ir follows from what is faid in this - 
ſection, that the reſolution of an in- 


flammation does not happen after a 


ſuppuration, but when without any 


ſuppuration, the diforder ceaſes. 


Wz have nothing to do with the 
firſt part of this objection, becauſe 
it attacks the principles of Boer- 
haave, who contrary to our opinion, 
aſſerts, that an inflammation termi- 
nates by ſuppuration, but if after 


ſuppuration the inflammation does 


not ceaſe, there can be no reſoluti- 
on. We know that ſuppurated tu- 
mours are often removed by a falu- 
tary metaſtaſis. As to the ſecond 
part of the objection, we acknow- 


ledge, that an inflammation goes off 


without any ſuppuration, when na- 


810 Ns 
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Warn an inflammatory ſwelling 
is but i mall; without. any fluctuation 
of 1 alk. and the reſt *f the effects 
are not very intenſe, but vaniſh by 


degrees, it is certain, that it will pals 
. by Tefolution or diſp erſion. 


HE reſolution of an — 


may be procured by the remedies I 
have recommended, in ſect. 5. Chap. I. 
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5. 5. after eryſipelatodes, read ſchirrodes & 
DN oedematodes 
. after and, read. Van „ 


„ M335 18. after ardent, read fever. 
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S the Revieren of 1768, offered nothing 
A concerning my doctrine, that was worthy 
of their inſtitution, my friends adviſed me to pals 
them by with contempt. But as an exhibition of 
their nonſenſe may be of ſome ſervice to their 
ſucceſſors, and to the ſtudents of medicine and 
ſurgery, I ſubmit the following remarks to their 
peruſal, T 


To the Printer of the PusLic LEDOGER. 


— 


From the Mount Coffee-houſe, Auguſt 12th, 1768. 


S I have found every thing advanced in 

Dr. Mageniſe's treatiſe of inflammations 
ſupported by a ſeries of facts, my zeal for the 
welfare of my fellow ſubjects, engaged me to 
offer the public a candid confutation of the ob- 
jections made againſt it in the Critical Review of 
this month; and it is to be hoped, Mr. Printer, 
as you are . influenced by no party, that you will 
give it a place in your Ledger. 
Firſt. Our critic endeavours to perſuade the 
public, that Dr. Mageniſe was wrong in not ad- 
mitting an obſtruction to be the proximate cauſe 
of inflammations ; ” but he ſhould know, that a 
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13 diſorder, and its proximate cauſe, are the f me 


5 0 and confequently, that to affirm an ob- 
jon to be the proximate cauſe of an inffam- 
mation 15 the ſame thing, as to ſay, that an in- 


fiammafiom is An obftrution, and vice verſe, 
of HOT & 

that an "obfiruttion' is an Inflammation, which is 
abſurd; for the proximate cauſes of a diſorder, 
: being | its Prime attributes, conſtitute its nature 
Ur efſence, the ſame a8 4 ſoul and body united 


confitiite the nature 


. micht ave found a more e Rtisfacory chen 


what we have here given, in what he has quoted 


from the author, andi in ſeck. 1. page IT: 


A plauſibility is the only y argument uſed by our 


critic, to ſupp t his objections, but as he men- 
| tions no circumſtances to authoriſe it, we can ac- 
count it nothing more than an ipſe dixit, it ſhould 
therefore prejudice / * body inst a treatiſe 
founded upon facts. 


Secondly, As Dr. Mageniſe Has clearly ex- 


plained whit he means by : an erethiſm in page 28 


and 29, our critic could have no reaſon to tell 
the public, that he calls it a general ſtricture of 


the adele ſyftem, "and that he accounts it to be 


the univerſal, and only poſſible cauſe of inflam- 


mations; this is a Paultry opinion, borrowed 
from ſome German writers, 'which Dr. Mageniſe 


Bas 1 to do with. The critic ſhould re- 


me T ber, that in the author's definition, the ve- 


locity of the fluids is affirmed to be one of the 


proximate cauſes of inflammation; he has no rea- 


ſon therefore to tell the public, that an erethiſm, 
that is, the action of the veſſels, is accounted by 
our author to be the cauſe of that diſorder 


_ Thirdly; 


mation; or in other Words, fl ;An:infla Tirgat! 
is not an inflammation. whis ICH. is 5 Yard. - No 


mation | Sis Ws mes He Alt 
concludes, from his concep 


cauſe of external, and not internal ee 


place internally wi 
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Thirdly. The critic ſays, than an erethiſm is 


a ſuppoſition; it is the ſame thing, as if he 
ſaid, that the veſſels have, ng 1 05 in an inflam- 


2 en 
man can deny, but an, a0 g de 18 1 
thiſen, that. is. i LY 5 


animal OECOnomyx, that an erct 225 .C2 


But to affirm, that an inflammation can take 


thing as to ſay, that it, can exiſt withoüt the ac- 


tion of the veſſels, which is one of its prime at- 


tributes; indeed he might as, well ſay, that man 


can exiſt without a ſoul, and body. united, which 
would be an abſurd aſſertion. If there was no 

erethiſm or action in the veſſels in internal inflam- 
mations, no pain would attend them; if our cri- 
tic therefore could find out a law in the animal 


oeconomy, to hinder pain in an erethiſm, in ſuch 
caſes, he ſnould be accounted the great Apollo 


by all the nations of the uniyerſe. 
Dr. Mageniſe's arguments on this ſubje& are 
fo clear and ſo convincing, that there f is no room 
for an objection againſt . Ei and it will appear 


evident to any gentleman of judgment and can- 


dour, that the proximate cauſes of inflam- 
-- mations are as far traced in his treatiſe, 2 
they can be, by human underſtanding; an and 
as bo publiſhed bi book 155 the inſtruction 9 

; A 2 "= ſtudents 


ation 


ut an erethiſm, is the fame 
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and preſervation of mankind, it is very il- 


liberal to write a rect of indy. againſt | 
a 917 

Foughy "i + 927 ritic el eren to perſuade 
the pub it Dr. Mageniſe, was wrong in lay- 
ing, that Bin 2h Simulating: medicines, were im- 
proper in the acme.or height of an inflammation, 

but in this point our critic will get none of the 
F to, join him againſt the Doctor. Let us 
al low for a a moment the practice of our critic; in 
this caſe, Reins, diluents, olly and mucilagi- 
ginous ; medivines ſhould. not be employed to cure 
an inſlammation, becauſe their effect would be 
contrary to that of the ſtimulating hot medicines, 
authoriſed by the eſtabliſhed practice of our critic ; 
but this * is eſtabliſned upon ſuch an ab- 
ſurd 1 that we need no other argument, but 
the example we have cited to confute it. 

Fifthly.. Oux critic ſhould remember that his 
phlogiſtic. and phlegmatic vicidity includes a 
falſe "ſuppoſition with an equivocation, and that 
both i it and the concomitant indication of impor- 
tance mentioned by him, as objections, are par- 
ticularities which are not to be inquired into in a 
general treatiſe of inflammations; and that from 
a 4 ee to a general nothing can be conclu- 

* Mageniſe. has mentioned the circumſtances 
wherein aperients and attenuants can be admi- 
niſtered, page 142 and 148. 

Plewel les, peripneumonies, and inflammations 
of other particular parts, have ſome particulari- 
ties, beſides the genera) cauſes which afford con- 

comitant 
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comitant indications; but theſe king nothing to 
do with a general treatiſe of inflammations. 15 

As our critic made uſe of no malicious or 
illiberal expreſſions; and concluded with the 
encomium of the author, and allows hitn' to be 

capable of making abſtruſe inveſtigations, he 
proves himſelf to be ſome gentleman, 'who wants 
to be inſtructed, But as all his obſections, ex- 
cept the two laſt, are reſolved in the book, "he 
deſerves to be blamed for farting” them, as 1 they f 
may prejudice the public againſt the” Author and 
his work. He might have given a better Proof 
of his good breeding, by paying the L Doctor tv 
polite viſit and conſulting him about his doubts. - 

This anſwer has been inſerted in the ledger by 
an anonymous friend. The editors of all the 
news- papers ſpoke of my doctrine with ſo much 
candor, that they ſhewed themſelves to be 
dued with liberal ſentiments. As for the propric- 
tors of the Critical and Monthly Reviews, it is. pro- 
bable, that unlawful 'means were uſed by literary 
ſwindlers, in order to prevail on them to inſert 
their critico-medical contradictories. 

x Three or four attempted to ite 
themſelves authors, by counterfeiting the doctrine 
laid down in this treatiſe; but to their great con- 
fuſion they proved themſelves to be ſtrangers, 
not only to that ſubject, but to every degree of 
knowledge and ſcience, that is neceſſaty to qualify 
a phyſician. Their efforts were not unlike thoſe 
of the viper in the fable, who loſt its teeth! in 
ſtriving to gnaw a ſmith's anvil. 

The Monthly Reviewer for Nova, ys, 
was probably one of thoſe A ſwindlers. 

made 
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made uſe of the moſt illiberal and malicious expref. 
ſions that could be imagined, againſt this work; 


il „ien, £204 eee, | 
| witnels, before ? the unlearned part of the public, 
D r RA C © . 
ie dixit; therefore he merits very juſtly, the title 
Page 29, contains invincible proofs, that a ſtag- 
doctrine was falſe, ill ſupported, or pointed out a 


 extort applauſe from every intelligent man; but 
as he has done nothing more than to defame the 


tion of every man's life and health, and a work 
eſſentially neceſſary for that purpoſe, he muſt be 

an enemy to all mankind. | 
Objection 1K, * In the definition of an inflam- 


preternaturally encreaſed, are conſidered as the 


: the help of at ſyſtem or hypotheſis, that the hu- 


of any vellcls.” des page 8. 


ſolids: If it were, when the motion of the heart 


* % 


and by that means produced the effect of a falſe 


* 
x 
1 * 


en nee eee e xc) . f 
and giwes NO other authority for what he ſaid, but his 


WI 
$ 


of a perjuror. What he quotes from page 19 to 


ki» 53.4 dud hol ffs WITTE? JL + O09 ©. 6 
the fluids from grrore loci cannot be the 


4 5444 414 1 4.4 3 10410 9444 48; . | , 
proximate. cauſe of an inflammation, Had he 
proved by fair argument that any part of the 


3222 Z een ines „ 
better treatiſe for the reader, his criticiſm would 


or, and a_ work compoſed for the preſerva- 


9 


Pa 
o 


mation an erthiſm, and the velocity of the fluids 


proximate and immediate cauſes, and yet in the 
tollowing *paſſage, the latter of theſe ſeems to be 
.conlidered as the effect of the former, page 164. 
Hence it is demonſtrated, ſays our Author, without 


mours attracted to an inflamed part by the force 
5 of anerethiſm can paſs into the cellular membrane, 
as well as to the epidermis, without the rupture 


Hy this objection our critic ſuppoſes, that the 
motion of the fluids is independent of that of the 


Ceaſes 
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2 for inſtance, the fluids would. continue to 
circulate, and conſequently there would be no 
death. Itis no leſs abſurd to think,” | : it che heart, 
or any veſſel in the human 1 8 0 75 n move With- 


gudt 00s to keln. 
e 


of the motion X 995 1 be and Wir 25 the 2 
it may be allowed to make uſe of an obvious fir 


— * * 


larity. 2 III 72 521701 'F 
The ſolids determine the motion of the 'paſſiye 


fluids, almoſt in the ſame manner as a man deter- 


mines the motion of a wheelbarrow he drives before 
him with both hands. | x 


is accelerated, _ _ 50 Aude gitar of be ahcile- 


rated alſo ; ard when the former ceaſes to act, the 


latter muſt ceaſe to circulate. 


In pages 33, 34, &c, I have explained at letze 
how every motion of a living animal mult be pro- 


duced by the action and re- action of the ſolids and 


fluids; and when 1 gave theſe minute ex olanations, 
for the benefit of young ſtudents, I did not in the 
leaſt imagine, that any practitioner of phyfic or 
ſurgery or even any grown perſon ' among the vul- 
gar, could be ignorant of the circulation of the 
blood. In this objection, our critic affords us a 
ſpecimen of the khowlege of all thoſe who attempt 


to ſtudy or practiſe medicine befote they are ac- 


quainted with the liberal arts. They bodder their 
brains in — things that are — the ſphere 
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of their underſtanding, and they generally abuſe 
gentlemen of e education, if they write 
any thing they cannot comprehend. It ſeems that 
our Reviewers are generally of this claſs. 
Objection 2d. Our critic. quotes the late Dr. 
Whytt for having attributed in his phyſiological 
eſſays, a greater determination of the fluids to a 
particular part, to an increaſed oſcillatory motion 
in the capillaries. Dr. Gorter, Dr. Haller and 
many others aſſerted the ſame, when they attended 
Boerhaave's lectures, but none of them proved it 
to be ſo ex profeſſo. As for Dr. Whytt, he was a 
zealous defender of Boerhaave's doctrine before he 
held a conference with me on that ſubject, and un- 
fortunately he underſtood my erethiſm to be an 
oſcillatory motion. I ſay unfortunately, becauſe 
if fo honeſt a gentleman and his pupils underſtood 
it thoroughly, I ſhould have. no occaſion to publiſh 
my ſentiments on that ſubject, or undergo the ca- 
lumny and inſults of literary ſwindlers and pretend- 
ing ſchemers : Therefore, to prevent the World 
from being led into error, I had put my thoughts 
in order, in 1767, and formed a general doctrine 
of inflammations, which I have publiſhed in 1768, 
and ſent every profeſſor of phyſic at Edinburgh a 
copy of it, that they might ſee it in its maturity. 
I honour Dr. Whytt's memory ſa far, that he told 
me it was a valuable doctrine, and never publiſhed 
by any author; and deſired me moſt earneſtly to 
allow time enough to digeſt it at my leiſure. 
Our critic ſays alſo, that Dr. Dobſon, in his 
Differt. inaugur. de Menſtruis, attributed a greater 
determination, of the fluids to any particular part, 
to an increaſed irriability. - . 
| What 


ſenſation of pain, and conſequently cannat be the 
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What Dr. Dobſon ſaid concerning the menſes, 
does not belong to our ſubject : But admitting that 
he applied it to inflammations; the increaſed 1uri- 


tability of the veſſels, is not the action of the veſſels, 


it only ſuppoſes the power of acting or receiving the 


proximate cauſe of inflammations. All men have 
their veſſels irritable ;. but it is mere nonſenſe 
to aſſert, that they have all an inflammation ;, but 
this follows from what our critic aſcribes to Dr. 
Dobſon. But I cannot believe that gentleman, or 


his preſident, to be ſo ignorant as not to be able to 


diſtinguiſh an action from the power of acting: I 
will therefore ſuſpend my judgment concerning his 
diſſertation, until it comes to my hands. 


Obj. 3. And what it is that Dr. Mageniſe 
means by an erethiſm, or a ſpecies of action in the 
veſſels, which is neither periſtaltic nor oſcillatory, 


we are at a loſs to gueſs.” 


The nature of an erethiſm has been traced, pages 
28, 29, to its eſſence or prime attributes; and the 
human underſtanding can penetrate no farther, 
And what is there aſſerted, with regard to it, is 
founded on what every man muſt feel in the com- 


mon actions of life. 


The impoſſibility of a periſtaltic or an oſcilla- 
tory motion in the capillary veſſels, 4s ſufficiently 


proved from Page 35 tO Page 44. | 


tion begins in the capillary veſſels. To ſay, that 


the action of theſe veſſels, in that diſorder, is pe- 


riſtaltic, or like that of a worm, is falſe; for a 


worm muſt have a free ſpace to work with its head 
and tail, but the frequent anaſtomoſes of the ca- 


pillary veſſels, and their connection with the 
B muſcles, 


All medical authors agtee, that an Inflamma- 
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muſcles, cellular membrane, SE adipoſa 
c. allow them no ſuch ſpace, and conſequently 
their motion, cannot be periſtaltic. It cannot be 
oſcillatory ;. for ſuch a motion ſuppoſes them to 
have a Hltole and diaſtole, which are not only 
imperceptible, but even im poſſible, on aceount of 
their minuteneſs. Tae and all Phyſicians 
agree, that only one globule of fluid can enter them 
at a time; their bore, therefore, muſt exclude a 
ſyſtole : and diaſtole, and conſequently an lande 

motion. This aſſertion may be corroborated by 
the reaſon that has been given why their motion 
cannot be periſtaltic. | 

It is certain, that the oſcillatory motion of the 
large veſſels, near the affected part, and ſometimes 
1 ghout the whole body, is augmented accord- 

to. TE force of the ſtimulus. 

Every phyſician muſt allow, that the different 
claſſes of the materia, medica, and the medicines 
belonging to each of them, taken either collec- 
tively or diſtributively, are fo many different ſti- 
muli, which produce ſo many different modes of 
action in the veſſels; ſome, for inſtance, act as 
purges, emetics, diaphoretics, ſudorifics, diuretics, 
or cordials, &c. But no man can affirm for certain, 
that theſe different modes of action, or any one of 
chem, is periſtaltic or oſcillatory ; nor is it neceſ- 
ary. for it is ſufficient that we ſhould know them 

o produce the effects for which they are com- 
mon preſcribed. | 
As it appears from hence, that an erethiſm muſt 
vary according to all the different ſtimuli in rerum 
natura, it cannot be expected, that the human 
underſtanding can prefix names to its _—_ 
modes 


25. 
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modes of action, nor is it neceſſary with regard to 


the indications of an inflammation; for it is ſuffi- 
cient, in this caſe, to know that an erethiſm, dr 
the action of the veſſels, is preternaturally aug- 
mented, and may be leſſened by certain temedies; 
and that in ſo doing, the confuſion, anger and 
ſtruggle of nature, lignified by the greek” root of 
the word erethiſm, may be removed. 

An erethiſm is derived forom gehe, yet TY 
irrito, laceſſo ; s:h1opa, irritamentum; vel ab ki, 
epic, ep, certo, contendo, hirrio; thema, the, 
egidog, lis, contentio, hirritus. | 

When a man 1s irritated, provoked, or involved 
in any diſagreeable contention, his anger and con- 
fufion ſhall be proportionable to the irritation or 
provocation, and his blood ſhall be hurried into 


the capillaries, with an irregularity proportionable 


to his confuſion. In like manner, when any part 
of the human body is irritated or diftur bed in its 
office, the heart, or vital hero, is alarmed and 
enraged, more or leſs, according to the violence 
of the ſtimulus. It excites, without delay, an 
erethiſm in the veſſels, and redoubles its efforts in 
ſending as much humour as it can, to the affected 
part, until it either relieves it, or ſinks in the 
attempt. 


Hence it appears, that nothing can better expreſs 
the confuſion ſtruggle and anger of nature in an 


inflammation, than the word erethiſm, for both in 
Greek and Latin it ſeems to be formed from the 


letter R, which is called canine, becauſe its repe- 


. tition reſembles an angry dog's arring. Pope, in 


his tranſlation of Homer's Iliads, has this letter 


B 2 repeat- 
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repeatedly in every line, when he deſeribe the fary 


or contention of his heroes. 

My inveſtigation of the word erethiſm may open, 
for the learned, a fertile ſource of important diſ- 
coveries in every” branch of medicine. By the 
help of my doctrine, ſtudents may be enabled to 
diſtinguiſn the indications of inflammatory diſor- 
ders from thoſe of obſtructions, which is of the 
Sreateſt importance, although 1 it be little attended 
to by many practitioners. | For being iuformed by 
the celebrated Boerhaave, that an obſtruction is 

the cauſe of an inflammation, they give ſt imulat- 
ing medicines, until the diſorder degenerates into 
a putrid fever, which ſeldom fails to carry off the 
patient; eſpecially, if he be of a ſtrong or robuſt 
conſtitution. - But it ſhould be conſidered, that an 
author, who treats of all the-parts of medicine, 
cannot be infallible in every point. This was 
Boerhaave's caſe ; for his penetration in all other 
caſes ſhews, that his doctrine of inflammation only 
ſlipped him. But as the great faith of our prac- 
titioners in this noble author, occaſioned this ſlip 
to do more hurt amongſt us than any where elle, 
I have publiſhed this Eſſay, in order to prevent its 
farther progreſs, and to throw light upon the moit 
important part of this great man's wotks, and by 
that means render the whole beneficial to ſociety. 
For as all diſorders have ſome relation with inflam- 

mations and obſtructions, his doctrine of the for- 
mer ſhall be apt to breed confuſion, and render 

his whole work obſcure to young ſtudents, and to 
thoſe who practiſe without the aſliſtance of theory. 

Obj. 4. Neither is the nature of an erethiſm 
better aſcertained in the following . i 

whic 


which the argument runs in a eds Pain is a 
diſagreeable ſenſation, which excites all living crea- 
tures to employ the utmoſt in their Power to re- 


move its cauſes, &c.“ page Ss. 
The idea which our critic. attaches to, 2 circle, 


in this caſe, proves him to be quite ignorant of 


| logical terms; and conſequently, chat he was never 


qualified, either to practiſe. phyſic, or to begin 
the ſtudy of that noble ſcience: For it cannot be 


inferred Fork the paragraph he quotes, or from 


any other paragraph in the book he calumniates, 
that pain is called an erethiſm, or an erethiſm pain. 


It is only aſſerted in the aforeſaid paragraph, that 
pain is the effect of an inf ; 2 Belides he 


forgot that an erethiſm js not mentioned in the de- 
finiton of an inflammation (Page 190. as its only . 


proximate cauſe. 
As our critic takes pain to be an onto, he 
muſt (in other words) take it intirely to be the 


action of the inflamed veſſels : ; but as + ng ſoul has 
a ſhare in the ſenſation of pain, it follows, that 


our critic does not know the difference between an 


inflammation and its effects, or allow himſelf to 
have a ſoul, or know the difference between its 


operations and thoſe of the body. 

Obj. 5. Without giving our readers any fur- 
ther quotations from this work, we ſhall _ ob- 
ſerve, that when Doctor Magenife comes to treat 
of the cure of inflammations, he takes no notice 


of bliſters, though theſe are doubtleſs to be ranked 


among the moſt powerful remedies in the cure of 
theſe diſeaſes. ü 


This objection proves our critic to be ſome Phe : 
domedicus, wiio was never qualified to begin the 


ſtudy 
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ſtudy of what he profeſſes: For a phyſician, who 
is regularly bred, muſt know, that in an inflam- 
mation, the motion of the ſolids and fluids preter- 
naturally increaſed, threatens the deſtruction of 
the whole body; and as the application of bliſ- 
ters would increaſe that motion, they would com- 
pleat the cataſtrophe. I have obſerved that this 
always happened, whenever theſe Pſeudomedici 
preſcribed for ſtrong people labouring under an in- 
Bammatory fever. It is by the prepoſterous uſe of 
| bliſters, volatile alkalies, ſpiricuous tinctures, and 
the different preparations of opium, in ſuch caſes, 
the greateſt part of the Weſt Indians loſe their 
hives, and are often carried away abruptly from 
their families before they can ſettle their affairs. 
Hence it appears how theſe Pſeudomedici may be 
often the original cauſe of bankruptcies among 
the merchants of theſe kingdoms. 

The indications of the diſorders into which an 
inflammation may degenerate, muſt be quite dif- 
ferent from thoſe of the original; and conſequent- 
ly, to enumerate their remedies, or decide whether 
or no they require bliſters, is quite foreign to a 
general doctrine of inflammations. 

I have traced out this fellow's phyſical chime- 
ras, in order to ſhew that our country can produce 
the moſt ignorant and audacious wretches that ever 
diſgraced the human ſpecies. * The College of 
Phyſicians ſhould proſecute, and puniſh ae ſe- 
verely, all thoſe who attempt to prevent the pub- 
lic againſt any work that may contribute to pre- 
ſerve life and health. Nothing is fo common 
amongſt us, as practitioners and authors in law, 


phyſic and divinity, who were never prepared 
even 
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even to begin the ſtudy of either. The igno- 
rance, ferocity, and immorality, which reign 
amongſt us at preſent, proceed entirely from theſe 
villanous pretenders, ; ET TH 
The impudence of this ſort of cattle ſoars fo 
high as to commence critics ; or they prevail on 
the Reviewers to admit their malicious libels into 
their monthly publications, and burn any magazine 


that contains a work of character, that they may 
have an opportunity to preſent it ſurreptitiouſly to 
his Majeſty as their own, and paſs at court for men 
of eminence in learning. This crime is by fo 
much the greater, as it makes the King a receiver 
of ſtolen goods. It is more than probable, that 
the fitſt edition of this work was burned by ſome 
of them for that purpoſe, in the houſe of Mr. 
Walker, Tyler- court, near Carnaby- market: For 
Mr. Walker and his wife are ſo ſedate and careful, 
that the neighbours and firemen affirm, to this day, 
that the houſe was ſet on fire by ſome villain. 
About this time a certain man, furniſhed with no 
other degree of learning but that of the mechani- 
cal part of ſurgery, pilfered as much from the 
living and dead as filled up two large volumes. 
The elements of my doctrine were put into this 
heap, and all jumbled together without method or 
principles: yet this man had the aſſurance to pre- 
ſent that heap of medical robberies to his Majeſty, 
in order to give him a ſanction to ſell them to the 
public as his own property; but he proved to be 
like the viper who loſt his teeth in the anvil. 
The impudence, calumny, and inſults of this 
claſs of men, hinder many gentlemen from fa- 
vouring the public with their diſcoveries. There 

| cannot 
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; 2 mite evident characteriſtic of an auda- 
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cious ruffian, than to arraign before the public a 
wor Kk he never read, or never was qualified to read 
with any advantage. N 
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The recovery of this edition from the flames, 
is owing, to the ſubſcriptions | and patronage of 
Lord Viſcount Barrington, Sir Charles Price, 
Baronet, Rqlagrt Cooper Lee, Thomas Murphy 
and William Gtay, Eſqrs. I will pay th. 
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